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Literature 
“Four Private Libraries of New York” 


THE SEEKERS after blue roses will probably find them 
in New York, if these rare botanical specimens can be found 
anywhere. New York is the ultimate reservoir of every- 
thing. Even the lost head of San Antonio, stolen from one 
of Murillo’s exquisite canvases in Seville, turns up sooner 
or later in New York. The Garden of Eden will finally, 
we doubt not, put all the geographers to shame by being 
found not in the Islands of the Blest, but in the island of— 
Manhattan; where the garden of bibliophilism is already 
situate, and rare books bloom and bud as in no other clime. 
Orchids on Orizaba, humming-birds on Cayambe, but books 
on Murray Hill !—that eminence now fre-eminent for cul- 
ture, that Areopagus where bibliophilic Pauls preach to the 
Athenians, that Acropolis and citadel of incunabula, first 
editions, and proofs before letter! Of such things the pub- 
lic, even the New York public, does not dream until a beau- 
tifully manufactured volume like this by Mr. Henri Péne du 
Bois emerges, like a note from a bugle, and sends a clarion- 
thrill through the slumbering inhabitant, awakening him 
to wealth unimagined at his very door. 

Two of the libraries discussed are those of Messrs, S. P. 
Avery and George B. De Forest, princely in their possessions, 
Medicean in their magnificence. These are veritable Gol- 
condas of books, especially books French and illustrated, 
bound in the rarest materials, even in iron, silver, gold, silk, 
and satin. Mr. du Bois shows astonishing knowledge of 
them and of their contents: his lines are thick with allusion, 
sprinkled with the honey and sugar of quotation, arabesqued 
with metaphor, crowded with words and images vivid as 
water-colors. The lyric of the rare edition is sung by him 
in prose as Lang and Locker and Austin Dobson sing it in 
poetry. He shows us glimpse-wise the divine art of forming 
alibrary. For example, if one develops an amiable mania 
for editions of the French Romantic school of 1830-40, 
or of historical book-covers, or of Elzevirs, or eighteenth- 
century vignettists, the dates on the books simply are not 
sufficient: each specimen must be perfect in all its details, 
and the collection must be as complete as a pean of Pindar 
—ode, epode, strophe, antistrophe, and all. The Roman- 
ticists must all be housed in first editions, uncut, in the orig- 
inal paper covers, bound by an artist, explained by a genius, 
ornamented with scarce illustrations, illuminated with auto- 
graph letters and verses of the authors—the curiosa as well 
as the celebrated things familiar to everybody must be there. 
Of such is the wonderful little kingdom of books formed by 
Mr. C, Jolly out of the laurelled and ermined kings of Ro- 
manticism. Or is a particular French author like Alfred de 
Vigny the momentary rage? Then a collection of his 
sugared and confectioned remains must contain at least one 
autograph and unpublished ‘Conte Arabe,’ or something 
similarly unique. Bookbinding, too, is a delicate specialty, 
and such a library as Mr. du Bois discusses and would have 
us own must have at least a lovely specimen or two of 
Trautz-Bauzonnet, Giacomelli, Cuzin, Grolier, Matthews, or 


* Four Private Libraries of New York. By Henri Péne du Bois, First Series. 
Preface by Octave Uzanne. $2.50. Duprat & Co. 
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the exquisite lilies of Ruban. Useless to say the matchless 
book-shelves of Messrs. Avery and De Forest groan under 
these luxuries, as well as under rare specimens—rare as 
Chaucer’s Parson in his day—of the books of to-day ‘ in- 
vented’ by Philippe Burty. Elzevirs with a fleur-de-lis at 
the corners, Boccaccios in blue morocco, angels and stars 
scattered over the snowy vellum of an ‘Aimable Mére de 
Jésus,” Moliéres in red morocco gilt by Capé, are common- 
places in these Blue Vaults where every gem of precious 
water, cut and uncut, lights the bibliophile to madness, 
Even Edmond and Jules de Goncourt would find little to 
criticise in these libraries, so brilliant in their selectness, so 
complete in their fulness. Original illustrations abound in 
these chosen haunts of the Muses. For example, a copy of 
*Salammbé,’ edition of 1863, is glorified by Titz’s dying or 
crucified lives; vultures and serpents disport themselves 
through its pages; Salammbé prays on a terrace: all this 
bound in brown morocco with mosaic—compartments of 
serpents and pearls, lined with green and decorated with 
pearls and gold. Thackeray’ s Horace, printed in 1719— 
the Elzevir mentioned in ‘ Pendennis’ and ‘The Newcomes,’ 
—is a jewel of one of these libraries, which contain masses of 
unknown rega/ia more precious than those in the Wakefield 
Tower. One can but envy Mr. du Bois his access to such 
‘scenes’ and his delightful Watteau-like sketches of them. 





The Treasures of Christian Praise * 


THE CHURCH HYMN was born.in Germany with the Prot- 
estant Reformation. There were hymns, as the Greek word 
shows, before the modern European vernaculars existed. 

‘ Psalms, and hymns and spiritual songs’ were part of the or- 
der of worship and of the household altar in apostolical times. 
In the strict modern sense of the word, however, a hymn isa 
popular religious lyric sung by the congregation in public wor- 
ship. Naturally, Germany leads off with one hundred thou- 
sand of the four hundred or more thousands of extant Chris- 
tianhymns. The speakers of English in all coasts and coun- 
tries come next in fertility. In the sonorous Latin of the Mid- 
dle Ages have been fused, out of many furnaces of faith, a 
manageable number of hymns that are as ponderous beils, 
with deep and far-sounding tones. In the Greek, as in a 
land that awaited a hymnological discoverer who appeared in 
the person of Dr. J. M. Neale, were and are wonderful treas- 
ures of praise. Among the countries of the New Christen- 
dom, which is forming in Asia, the Japanese poets and 
hymnists are in the van. On the other hand, in the smaller 
countries overshadowed by Germany and Calvinism, trans- 
lation of the Hebrew psalter or of German hymnody has 
been the rule, to the paralysis of native and original power 
in sacred song. Holland has probably not over fifteen hun- 
dred original hymns. 

Hymnology is now old enough to have its history 
written, and certain principles of the science and art 
associated with it outlined. The chronology and evo- 
lution of the total product would furnish a fascinating 
theme for a monograph. We have before us a noble and 
conscientious attempt to narrate the story, and classify the 
result of the sowings and the harvests. The Rev. John Ju- 
lian, M.A., vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield, England, has, after 
many years of laborious research and collation, and as cap- 
tain of a cohort of expert assistants, produced this encyclo- 

edia of sacred song. The title-page i is worth transcribing, 
in order to show the range of the work. It sets forth ‘the 
origin and history of all ages and nations, with special ref- 
erence to those contained in the hymn-books of English- 
speaking countries and now in common use, together with 
biographical and critical notices of their authors and trans- 
lators, and historical articles on national and denomina- 
tional hymnody, breviaries, missals, primers, psalters, se- 
quences,’ etc. 


* A Dictionary of Hymnology. By John J. Julian. $zo. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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The main portion of the book was finished ten years ago, 
but constant additions, revisions and the co-operation of 
other scholars, while delaying publication, have but enriched 
and made more trustworthy this thesauruss of over sixteen 
hundred pages. Minute technical accuracy has been aimed 
at. Ten thousand manuscripts have been used in preparing 
the work, and the stores of all manner of printed matter 
accumulated in public and private libraries have been freely 
consulted. Every item has been revised five or six times, 
so that special care has been taken in verifying facts and 
words. In the list of co-operating writers, we note the 
names of our fellow-Americans, the Rev. F. M. Bird, who 
stands high among cis-Atlantic hymnologists; and Dr. Philip 
Schaff, the many-sided man-of-letters who furnished the 
article on German hymnody. To all this world-mass of in- 
formation, the English language is the linguistic key, and 
although the matter relates to history, biography, doctrine, 
devotion, ritual and literature, the reader of English only 
has, in enjoyable form, the fruit of many ages, lands, minds, 
and tongues. Both hymns and authors are treated of in 
the dictionary or alphabetic method, and also in separate 
articles. In addition, a cross-reference index of first lines 
in four or more languages, occupying two hundred pages of 
fine print, is given. Then follows an index of authors, 
translators, editors, etc. In the two appendices printed 
since the first sheets of the work went to press, we have the 
latest fruits of the lyric singers of the church catholic classi- 
fied, and notes of the decease of the laborers in this 
field—as (ce. g.) of the Rev. S. A. W. Duffield, so well-known 
for his volumes on English and Latin Hymns. 

Wisely, the editor attempts no definition of ahymn. Few 
of our great poets have succeeded in writing popular hymns, 
though many have tried to do so. Critics may regret ‘the 
melancholy disproportion of literary result in Mr. Julian’s 
investigations,’ and count only four or five hundred out of 
the four hundred thousand ‘worthy.’ Nevertheless, a hymn 
depends for its life neither on a critic nor on authority, nor 
on orthodoxy, nor on the name of its writer. Its supreme 
seat is the power of inspiration. Humble as it may be in 
literary origin, or destitute of the purple and fine linen of 
literary art, a true hymn belongs in the category of the lit- 
erature of power. The doctrinal theologian, the didactic 
moralist, the ecclesiastical governor, as well as poet- laureate, 
may all be making but forms of dust; while Wesley, or 
Palmer, or some unknown singer may be breathing the 
breath of life into lines that are to be, for untold centuries, 
living souls. Many of the old hymns have indeed become 
even life-giving spirits, for they have called into existence, 
by their inspiration, a whole line of hymns and fresh eras of 
praise. 

Though the microscopic critic can undoubtedly find 
errors, misprints and inaccuracies in this work, yet after ex- 
amining its pages a number of times during the past month, 
we find so little to carp at that hostile criticism is impossible. 
It is a unique work, and is easily the Fujiyama among the 
lesser heights in the ranges of hymnological literature. 





“ The Quality of Mercy ”* 4 

Joun Mitton Nortuwick had used his position as 
treasurer of the Ponkwasset Mills to lose the money of that 
concern as if it were his own. Upon the discovery of his 
embezzlements he fled to Canada. When concealment there 
became unendurable he came home and had an interview 
with his two daughters, as the result of which he returned to 
Canada, and there dropped dead just as an amateur detec- 
tive was putting a pair of hand-cuffs on his wrists. In the 
meantime the son of the president of the defrauded com- 
became engaged to the defaulter’s youngest daughter, 

and. in the end married her. Im the last chapter two of 
Northwick’s neighbors speak about him, and come to the 


* The Quality of Mercy. By W. D. Howells. $1.50. Harper & Bros. 
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conclusion that there never was much of him except what 
happened to him, which one proposed to call Fate, while 
the other said, ‘ Why not call it Law?’ Whereupon he who 
had at first proposed to call it Fate said, ‘I'll split the dif- 
ference with you and call it Mercy.’ 

The five hundred pages in which Mr. Howells tells the 
above history under the title of ‘The Quality of Mercy” 
are for the most part broken up into those short quoted 
lines, indicative of conversation, that give so inviting a look 
to a newly opened volume, There are conversations galore 
—conversations between Northwick and Mr. Hilary, the 
president of the mills. in which Mr. Hilary calls Northwich 
a whitened sepulchre; conversations between Northwick 
and his two girls just before he ‘ skips’ to Canada, and after 
he has done so; and talks between his daughters and the 
son and daughter of Mr. Hilary and sundry other people. 
Northwick turns up conversationally in a remote Canadian 
settlement, where, however, most of the talking is done bya 
loquacious landlord and a young Catholic priest. In the 
meantime two young newspaper men emerge from different 
points upon the scene, and thenceforth monopolize the talk 
—one of them finally going to Canada to detect Northwick 
and talk him intocoming home. This leads to Northwick’s 
leaving Canada and stealing home, where he has the conver- 
sation with his eldest daughter that leads him to steal back 
again; and then the hand cuffs put an end to all further 
talk except that bright bit above quoted about splitting the 
difference between Fate and Law and calling it Mercy. 

The conversations are uninteresting. They give no per- 
sonality to the speakers to whom they are attributed, nor is 
the story which they unfold possessed of an element of en- 
tertainment. This negative characteristic is so marked as 
to appear to be intentional, so that when a clever epigram or 
Ses conceit is unexpectedly encountered, one asks of 

‘How did you come to be here?’ much as he might ask 
die same question of a newly arrived Chinese immigrant at 
San Francisco. Clever sayings not a few there are, especially 
in the earlier pages before descriptive writing has abdicated in 
favor of dialogue. The late Mrs. Northwick, for instance, is 
described as ‘one of those hen-minded women who are 
made up of only one aim at a time and of manifold anxieties 
at all times,’ so that her husband ‘often had times when it 
seemed to him that he was thinking of nothing, and then 
he found he had been thinking of her.’ It may be a com- 
fort to this colorless lady to know that in these two sentences 
the author has given her more form and substance than he 
has permitted her more vital sisters to achieve by unlimited 
pages of talk and inaction. 

The treatment of John Northwick himself, considered not 
as a character in fiction but as a study in sociology, is a 
masterly bit of psychological analysis. What vivisection is 
to vital processes, that Mr. Howells’s method is to current 
commercial conscience. From the moment the self-con- 
fessed yet self-deceiving defrauder is introduced down to 
the last, when his gradually palsied powers fail him alto- 
gether, he i is, both in general conception and to the minutest 
detail, a consistent type of the man whose god is material 
prosperity. The sophistries by which cumulative frauds are 
made to appear as altruistic sacrifices, the self-pity, the 
mechanical conscience ‘about trifles in the face of stupen- 
dous wrongdoing, the self-laudation based upon the fact 
that in spite of his frauds he was yet implicitly to be trusted 
—in fine, all the complex traits and actions that go to make 
up a character most familiar in our day, are laid before us 
as it were quivering under the knife. 

After the fashion of the time, Mr. Howells’s search is for 
the moral microbe of financial laxity, and he finds it in the 
substitution of a personal code of self-justification for that 
unreflective emotional honesty which is the race-conscience, 
so to speak, and represents, not the crudely thought-out 
ethics of a single man or period, but the accumulated expe- 
rience of all men from all time. 
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Bonvalot’s ‘‘ Across Thibet” * 

EVEN MORE than a hardy and enterprising American has 
done for eastern Thibet, a restless and jolly Frenchman has 
succeeded in doing for the western and central portions. 
M. Gabriel Bonvalot is the same author who told the story 
of ‘ Aux Indies par Terre’—or, as his translators named it, 
‘Through the Heart of Asia.’ In a word, he scaled the 


roof of the world at Pamir, and showed the Russians how’ 


they might climb over and drop down upon England’s 

storehouse in India. No sooner had he arrived home in 
Paris from this high proceeding than he was dared into 
further adventures, and immediately plunged into the study 
of Father Huc and Prejevalski. He soon made up his mind 
to cross diagonally from Siberia to Tonkin ; in other words, 
to explore a path from the French Capital to Ha-noi in An- 
nam, over a route, for the most part, untrodden by white 
feet. Accompanying him from Paris was Prince Henry 
of Orleans, who wished to see that part of the world which 


is usually invisible, and acted as the photographer of the - 


expedition ; and Father Dedeken, a Belgian missionary of 
fine physique and dauntless spirit. 

Leaving Paris on July 6, 1889, the intrepid pathfinder 
went to Djarkent, the last town on the Russian frontier. 
This point was reached on Sept. 6. One would have sup- 
posed that summer rather than winter would have been 
chosen for traversing the great cold plateau. Without 
escort, passport or felt tent—three things usually consid- 
ered indispensable—the party of six set out through China, 
their adventures and fatigues beginning at once. Their 
ascent up to the great plateau was by slow climbing of the 
Tian Shian mountains, and through a country wrested 
from the Russians by the Chinese. From Karashar the 
route lay directly southward until near the sacred city of 
Thassa, which, after patiently and hopefully awaiting per- 
mission, they were not allowed to see or approach. Turned 
back from the Col de Dam (name possibly suggestive, to an 
English-speaker, of their feelings), they moved toward the 
rising sun, over snow, sand and rock, with wind and storm, 
and mercury often many degrees below zero, until they 
reached the meridian of 100° east from Paris. Thence de- 
scending the mountain slopes to Muong Hao, they followed 
the valley of the Red River, through tropical scenery, until 
they reached the ease and luxury of Ha-noi, in the French 
possessions of Tonquin. One reads on the map along their 
course the names which show that a French explorer 
has passed by—Montcalm, Dupleix, Ferrier, Reclus, etc., 
—names set upon that part of the earth previously un- 
trodden by the feet of white men. Even the Polo brothers 
and their nephew, Marco, who crossed Asia in the thirteenth 
century, took the almost level ground along the fortieth 
parallel. 

The travellers met with no actual hostilities, and the nar- 
rative is not blood-curdling or even blood-heating. It is, 
however, animated, full of incident and variety, and the 
author seems as much at ease with the pen as when on horse- 
or camel-back. His experiences with sinuous Chinese man- 
darins, whose chronic dislike is to truth, as well as to soap 
and hot baths, were at times exasperating, but also amusing. 
His experiences with the humanity of the plateau, Chinese, 
Thibetans, lamas and monks were various, and are well 
told. Lamaism seems to be a kind of Malthusianism, which 
is necessary when mouths are many and crops are scant. 
Bonvalot’s eyes were open to everything, and he tells us all 
about the customs, manners, modes of life, and the way 
people manage to maintain social life where there are no 
newspapers, Wall Street, railways, or telegraphs, and where 
the thermometer drops to forty or fifty below zero. One 
can hardly understand how ‘ Home, Sweet Home’ could be 
sung there. Yet there are no signs of emigration from these 
interior highlands. 


The volume is handsomely illustrated, printed and bound, 


$3.50. Cassell Publishing Co. 
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and will probaSly be welcomed as the most entertaining 
book of travels of the season. Whether for the positive 
results of exploration, the charming narrative of adventures, 
or the revelation of the mighty features of savage nature 
which it contains, it will be welcomed to our libraries. 
It likewise provokes the question—what European Power 
or Powers will win this land for the use of the world at 
large ? or when will China make of it a splendid highway to 
bind East and West in unity ? 





Sir Walter Raleigh * 


Ir Gipson had not been ‘musing amid the ruins of the 
Capitol while the barefooted Friars were singing Vespers 
in triumph of Christianity,’ he might~have exhausted the 
subject of Raleigh’s life instead of devoting the remainder 
of his days to the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ 
But this alleged incident is declared to have caused him to 
recoil from the task of sorting material for the great Eng- 
lishman’s biography, and to begin work in the broader field 
of historical research which has made his name immortal. 

It has been said that ‘ Ralegh has been as unfortunate in 
his biographers as he was in his career’ ; but this remark can 
scarcely be applied to Mr. StebBing, who has condensed the 
story of the most eventful life in Elizabeth’s reign into four 
hundred interesting pages. In this century almost a dozen 
lives of Raleigh have appeared in print, almost all of them 
with ‘large pretension to critical research, ’ The author 
thinks that, in spite of all this material, ‘there has always 
been room for a new presentment of Ralegh’s personality.’ 
It is this personality which he has attempted to paint in its 
true colors. The subject is not an easy one to treat, for it 
confuses any biographer to touch upon the manysidedness 
of Raleigh’s life. He was great in many ways—he was poet 
and patriot, soldier and pirate, courtier and statesman—and 
in all these phases his failure or his successes enchain our 
admiration. Read in whatever age his life will always be 
interesting, for it is unlike the life of any other man, an- 
cient or modern. 

All we know of him has been matter of controversy. For 
more than thirty years he lived at court associating with the 
most prominent men of his time, men who allude to him in 
their writings, and yet there is scarcely a plan which he is 
said to have conceived but has been matter of dispute as to 
whether he conceived it all. The founder of Malvern Tav- 
ern, the patron of literature and art, he was the companion 
of Shakespeare, of Ben Jonson, of Beaumont and of Fletcher. 
Hume, Lingard and Gardiner have discussed his political 
record and his motives of thought, and have tinged, with 
their prejudiced or compassionate estimates, his intentions 
and his deeds. But Raleigh never ceases to be an object of 
extreme interest. Though he had only a smattering of Ox- 
ford, he possessed the inspiration of a poet, and was one of 
the creators of English prose—z. ¢., of modern English prose. 
In his treatment of history he is far in advance of his time. 
As a discoverer he is only equalled by Drake. Bancroft 
styles him ‘the father of American civilization.’ Three 
times he crossed the Atlantic, and although the voyages as 
to immediate results were failures, still they called attention 
to the New World, and, stirring up England against Spain, 
led to a Téutonic and not a Latin civilization as the dom- 
inant one in America. 

‘Had Ralegh been less vivacious and many-sided he 
might have succeeded better, suffered less, and accomplished 
more. With qualities less shining he would have escaped 
the trammels of court favoritism and its stains. With pow- 
ers less various he would have been content to be illustrious 
in one line. As a poet he might have rivalled instead of 
patronizing Spenser. In prose he might have surpassed the 
‘thoughtful majesty of Hooker. As an observer of Nature 
he might have disputed the palm with Bacon.’ 

The book does not bring out anything new, but it calls 
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fresh attention to an illustrious figure in English history. 
The style is excellent, and the subject-matter is treated in a 
pleasing narrative devoid of eulogy. : 





“A Fellowe and His Wife” * 

IT 1s IN KEEPING with the eternal fitness of things that 
joint authorship, like other productive unions, should be 
made up of opposite elements. If the collaborators are 
men, one of them must either possess or furnish the femi- 
nine ingredient. If, however, the co-workers be actually a 
man and a woman, the ideal of authorship is attained. If 
the theme of the novel be marriage, and its connotations be 
treated in a series of letters between husband and wife, and 
it be so arranged that the husband's letters are the work of 
a woman and the wife’s that of a man, we may confidently 
assume that now at last we shall know all about it. ‘A 
Fellowe and His Wife’ is such a partaking, in which the 
letters of Count Odo von Jaromar to his wife are by Blanche 
Willis Howard, while those of the Countess Ilse in reply 
are by William Sharp. The situation developed by this 
connubial correspondence is this :—The Count is a wealthy 
land-owner, of rugged virile virtues, with no soft nonsense 
about him, but possessed of the customary obtuseness where 
woman’s world is concerned. The Countess, #¢e von Ilse- 
stein, is as full of Russian fire and German sentimentality 
as a sausage is of chopped meat. Having married the 
Count with the understanding that she need not pretend to 
love him until she really did so, and that in the meantime 
her over-soul was to be her inward guide and outward limit, 
she leaves him to manage his estate, while she goes to Rome 
to pursue art and to see the world. What she mainly sees 
is a Scandinavian polyglot in the person of Herr Herwegh, 
a resident sculptor. Her letters to her husband trace the 
growth of a palpably compromising intimacy with this fas- 
cinating Don Juan, while the Count’s letters from home 
make constant mention of a languid-eyed maiden—Mar- 
garet by name—whom he has taken into his household 
during his wife’s absence. But Herr Herwegh goes to 
Paris, and Margaret writes to the Countess that she is so 

lad to know that she is coming home to her devotedly lov- 
ing husband ; and, in the end, how to be happy, though 
married, is left just as much of a problem as it was at the 
beginning. 

The literary scheme upon which the story is constructed 
is well carried out by both authors. Of the two, Mr. Sharp 
is the more successfully dramatic, Miss Howard, true to the 
traditions of her sex, being lyrically defined throughout. 





Magazine Notes 
The New World comes from the press as fair and finished as a 
freshly-minted coin from the Treasury. It is ‘a quarterly review 
of religion, ethics and theology,’ and the first number fills two hun- 
dred pages. Although launched by Unitarian men and means, it 
is hospitable to all earnest thinkers, whatever their ecclesiastical 
names. The editors are Profs. C. C. Everett and C. H. Toy of 
Harvard Divinity School ; Dr. Orello Cone, and Mr. N. P. Gilman, 
editor of The Literary World of Boston. Evolution seems to be 
the keynote, and this thought or phase of philosophy dominates 
the pages from first to last. One-fifth of the entire space is de- 
voted to book-reviews, and it is evident that this important de- 
partment is to be well conducted ; the critiques are signed. Of the 
nine ‘body’ articles, the ablest and most thorough is that on 
Abraham Kuenen, by Prof. Toy. This critical and biographic 
sketch of the great Leyden scholar contains also a suggestive con- 
spectus of the whole history of the modern science of Biblical criti- 
cism. Dr. Lyman Abbott contributes one of his recent lectures 
on the evolution of Christianity as the opening article. Prof. Ev- 
erett treats of ‘ The Historic and the Ideal Christ,’ showing a pref- 
erence for the former. In a remarkably brilliant and readable 
r on ‘ The Future of Liberal Religion in America,’ Prof. T.G. 
urman of Cornell, pictures the past career of American religion 
and sketches the future. He prophecies that ‘in the new dispensa- 
tion of spirit, as in the old of dogma, [Jesus] must therefore con- 
tinue to Mr. W.R. Alger discusses 


* A Fellowe eee. By Blanche Willis Howard and William Sharp. $1.25. 
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our Mediator and Saviour. 


. Whitman’s life in Camden. 





Critic Number 533 
‘The Common, the Commonplace and the Romantic.’ J. Estlin 
Carpenter of Oxford in ‘The Theistic Evolution of Buddhism,’ 
shows how Gotama’s school of practical ethics was converted into 
areligion. T.R. Slicer treats of the times and forces ‘ Between 
the Testaments.’ E. H. Hall criticizes, from the outside, ‘ The 
New Orthodoxy.’ The theological aspects of the philosophy of 
Thomas Hill are set forth by C. B. Upton. Our impression is that 
a strong and thoroughly American and catholic literary enter- 
prise has been launched, and the signs of a long and successful 
voyage are many. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Mr. William Walsh tries to keep the middle line in a short 
critique on Walt Whitman in Lippzncott's for May, but he is hap- 
pier in bestowing praise than censure. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendance and ‘ Leaves of Grass’ are the only important docu- 
ments that truely recognize the equality of men, he says. Whitman 
was deficient in humor, for the reason that he saw good in, or be- 
hind, everything. He preferred to live in that larger part of the 
human soul that is still a wilderness; yet he was not without 2 
certain order and cadence of his own—like those of nature. Mr. 
William H. Garrison follows Mr. Walsh with some account of 
The number abounds in short stories, 
among which may be reckoned the opening one, ‘The Golden 
Fleece,’ by Julian Hawthorne. Its shortness is not its only merit : 
it is a clever bit of romantic hocus-pocus, with the scene laid in 
Lower California. Mr. W. J. C. Meighan’s account of his exploits 
as a travelling correspondent (in the journalist series) contains the 
elements of a first-class melodrama ; and Mr. Floyd B. Wilson, in 
‘ Personal Economics in Our Colleges,’ asks whether those institu- 


tions, as at present conducted, do not set a premium on vaga- 
bondism. 


Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie’s recollections of Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, in Harper's for May, are a pleasant 
mixture of scraps of letters, descriptions and conversations from 
London and Florence and ‘Red Cotton Night-cap Country.’ 
There are portraits of Browning and his wife, and of their French 
friend, Milsand, looking like a study for a picture of a prophet, 
with a great roll of manuscript in his hand. Lieut.-Col. Exner 
describes ‘ The German Army of To-Day,’ with many illustrations. 
Mr. F. D. Millet’s voyage down the Danube, ‘From the Black 
Forest to the Black Sea,’ takes him past floating mills driven by 
the current, washerwomen up to their knees in the river, pig-wal- 
lows, and peasant girls who make great display of embroidered 
linen. The Hungarian girls, though shod with slippers, stride along 
as though they wore seven-league boots, and those of Duna Fdéld- 
var trip lightly under water-pails as big as tubs. The Berlin riots 
lead the Easy Chair to tell of its own experiences during the Ber- 
lin revolution of 1848; the Editor’s Drawer is cram-full of tales 
in every fashionable dialect, from Creole to Scotch ; and Mr. War- 
ner is as much at home in the Study as if he had always had an 
arm chair in its cosiest corner. 


‘Andover House’ is the name of an enterprise on the same 
lines as Toynbee Hall in London, and of an article in the May Far 
and Near by Mr. John A. Bevington describing the work done 
by Andover House Association in one of the old-fashioned quarters 
of Boston. Mrs. Walford’s eighth article in her series of ‘ Twelve 
cr Authoresses ’ is upon Tone Taylor, and some of her readers 
will be surprised to find how much this simple writer’s verses are 
quoted among us. There is a great deal of ‘ seasonable literature’ 
in this number, from an editorial on ‘The Heart of May’ to the 
description of the spring styles in the ‘ Fashion Department.’ ‘The 
Growth of Spring Flowers,’ by Miss Jane H. Newell, whose 
‘Flower and Fruit,’ the second part of ‘Outlines of Lessons in 
Botany,’ is reviewed by Miss Katharine Pearson Woods in ‘ Books 
Old and New,’ is a charming account of Nature’s long preparation 
for some of her sudden transformation scenes. Miss Woods also 
contributes a paper on ‘ Reference Books and How to Use Them ” 
which was requested three months ago; Miss Evelyn L. Foster 
writes of the ‘Phoebus and Apollo’ in her paper called ‘ One of 
the World’s Great Pictures’; and an English contributor, Miss 
Frances Awdry, sends an attractive synopsis of Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ which will have the effect of encouraging new wanderers 
to enter his enchanted forest. Aunt Jane’s ‘ Talk with the Juniors ’ 
gives practical suggestions to young girls who are trying to decide 
what trade to choose; ‘ Jean’s New Suit’ seems to have been a 
wonderful creation, and the monthly story,—‘ Typewriter No. 5,” 
by Mrs, Elizabeth A. Vose, shows the we ary 2 of typewriters to 
editors and poets. Two poems, one called ‘ Thirty-five,’ by Miss 
Abbie F. Judd, and one—of course—‘ Spring,’ with ‘A Box of Bon- 
bons’ from a member of the Prospect Hill Club, New York, and 
the various departments, complete this number. The Club Notes 
Pen accounts of important Annual Meetings of Working Girls” 

ocieties. 
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An appetite for solid reading is desirable when one takes up 
the May Scribners'; and it will be gratified even in Mr. 
Stevenson’s ‘ Wrecker,’ which has, by this time, circumnavigated 


the globe and deals instructively with 
in Melbourne. Low life, from another point of view, is treated of 
in Mr. Jacob Riis’s illustrated article, ‘ The Children of the Poor.’ 
Mr. Thomas Curtis Clarke states the problem of ‘ Rapid Transit 
in Cities.’ Paul Lindau describes Unter den Linden inthe Great 
Streets of the World series. There is a geological article on the 
action of the sea on shores of various formations by Prof. N. S. 
Shaler. In the series of ‘ Historic Moments,’ Mr. John W. Kirk de- 
scribes the sending and receiving of ‘The First News Message by 
Tel h.’ Mr. William F. Apthorp brings to a close his papers 
on ‘ Paris Theatres and Concerts,’ among the illustrations to which 
are portraits of Francisque —— Jules Lemaitre. Other 
notable illustrations of the num show the Kaiser reviewing 
his troops in Unter den Linden, and Mr. Childe Hassam’s 
te of New York and Boston streets in the article on ‘ Rapid 
ransit.’ 


In the May ny there is something for poe Beg except 
the taste for trash. The most important article is that on Colum- 
bus and the age in which he lived, by Emilio Castelar—the first 
of a series in which it is evident that the shade of the great navi- 
tor will not be stinted of incense due. There are portraits of 
e author and of Columbus, the latter being the frontispiece, a 
drawing of the tall and narrow house in which Columbus was 
born and a photographic engraving of the mediocre statue at 
Madrid. Articles relating to art and artists are Mr. G. P. A. 
Healy’s ‘ Thomas Couture, with engravings of several of Couture’s 
paintings ; Mr. Stillman’s perfunctory notice of Luini, with an en- 
aving and an interesting ‘note’ by Mr. Cole; and a short article 
y Mr. W. Lewis Frazer, descriptive of works illustrated in the 
‘ American Artists Series ’ which the magazine is publishing ; ‘An 
After-dinner Nap,’ by the animal painter, J. H. Dolph ; a ‘ Portrait 
Bust,’ by Herbert Adams; and a detail—the central group—from 
Mr. Carl Marr's picture, ‘ The Flagellants.’ Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman watches the poetic muse at her labors of creation and 
self-expression, and his son presents a selection of short poems by 
the late Herman Melville. ‘Architecture at the World’s Fair,’ 
‘Coast and Inland Yachting’ and ‘Homesteads of the Blue 
Grass’ are illustrated articles, and among the stories are ‘A Gray 
raed by Thomas Nelson Page, and ‘Captain, My Captain!’ by 
olcott Balestier. In poetry the number is unusually strong. 
anne Burroughs, in writing of‘ The Poet of Democracy,’ Walt 
hitman, in Zhe North American Review for May, too plainly 
has in mind a sort of reader to whom ‘poetry’ and ‘ Democracy’ 
and ‘Walt Whitman’ are all bywords and terms of reproach. 
There is, of course, more than one bit of sound and truthful expo- 
sition in his article. The United States Minister at St. Petersburg, 
the Hon, Chas. Emory Smith, draws a graphic picture of the Rus- 
sian famine. The Bering Sea and its seals engage the attention 
of Gen. Butler and the Marquis of Lorne; and Prof. Goldwin 
Smith puts ‘ Party Government on its Trial.’ London society, ac- 
cording to Lady Jeune, is controlled by wealth, and wealth only. 
Its law is: ‘ Thou shalt not be found out’; and its charity con- 
sists in shutting its eyes. The Hon. John Russell Young explains 
the Chinese question once more, from the Chinese standpoint ; and 
Mr. Gladstone concludes his outline of the Olympian religion. 


The ‘Emerson-Thoreau Correspondence,’ in The Atlantic 
Monthly for May, contains letters, chiefly Thoreau’s, really worth 
publishing. They are dated either from Concord where Thoreau 
was staying in Emerson’s house, grafting fruit trees, as it appears, 
and meneame young Emersons, or from Staten Island, where 
he was similarly occupied, at the same time learning to hate New 
York. ‘The pigs in the street are the most respectable part of 
the population,’ he writes, in June, 1863. It is the same New 
York still, minus the pigs. illiam H. Channing, Thoreau says, 
‘would break with a conchoidal fracture '"—withdrawing from you, 
however you might hammer him. There is news of Fruitlands, 
the Dial and Transcendentalism. Mr. F. B. Sanborn, who pre- 
sents this package of letters, promises more, written while Emer- 
son was in England, in 1847. Harriet Waters Preston and Louise 
Dodge, having finished up their studies of early Christianity, 
enter on a house to house investigation of ‘ Private Life in Ancient 
Rome.’ An anonymous writer presents a ‘Plea for Seriousness,’ 
which amounts to this, that there is no sufficient evidence that a 
joke’s a joke. He doubts whether anyone can now get up a laugh 
over Aristophanes or Miles O'Reilly, Mark Twain or Laurence 
Sterne. He is probably laughing in his sleeve, as Thoreau sa 
his pupil Edith did. ‘No intelligence passes between us. She 
knows. It is a capital joke,—that is the reason she smiles so.’ 
Mr. William Sharp gives some extracts from Joseph Severn’s Ro- 
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man journals. Mr. James Jay eae y a examines the present 
requirements for admission to Harvard College, and thinks that all 
recent changes have been for the better. David Dodge describes 
‘ Home Scenes at the Fall of the Confederacy.’ The Contribut- 
ors’ Club discusses University,Extension and the melancholy of 
modern fiction. 





Boston Letter 


IT isa feather in the cap of Boston that literary enthusiasm 
should run so high as to cause $1850 to be given for a little, 
dingy forty-page book—that is, it would be a feather but for one 
unfortunate fact which candor compels me to admit—namely, that 
New York men were the bidders, and a New York publishing firm 
was the buyer. The book was that famous first edition of Poe’s 
‘Tamerlane ’ of which I wrote in a recent letter—the only perfect 
copy known to exist of the little edition printed in Boston by a job 
printer, Calvin F. S. Thomas, in the year 1827. Even the cover 
of the book does not state the author’s name, but simply gives 
credit to ‘A Bostonian,’ with this motto below :— 

Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 
And make mistakes for manhood to reform. CowPEr. 

While the last page of the cover has the advertisement of Mr. 
Thomas who, we are informed, ‘continues to execute book and 
job printing in all its branches, indinting books, pamphlets, cata- 
jogues, cards, show-bills, etc., etc., on the most reasonable terms, 
number 70 Washington Street, corner of State Street.’ The only 
other copy of this edition known to exist is in the British Museum, 
but that copy does not have the original cover. The reprint ef 
the British Museum ‘ Tamerlane’ sells for $4 and is rare. 

An eager crowd of collectors gathered around the auctioneer in 
the Hayward Place rooms when this wonderful book was held u 
to view and many were the doubts whether the price would reac 
the $750 supposed to be desired by the owner. It is said, by the 
way, that this unknown owner picked up the rare book for a mere 
trifle in a second-hand book store, but as to the truth of that story 
I cannot say, for the auctioneer would give no information to any 
one. Two hundred dollars was the first bid, then one hundred 
was added, and then fifty to that, and then a jump was made to 
$500. Swiftly then with $100 bounds the price leaped forward, 
while the Boston collectors, with modest purses, held their breath 
at the daring ventures of the two New York bidders. Mr. W. E. 
Benjamin, whom all buyers of second-hand books know, and 
an agent of Dodd, Mead & Co., were the rivals. At $1800 Mr. 
Benjamin gave up—had he not, it would have been hard to tell 
where this money contest would have ended ; and with $50 advance, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. captured the prize. 

Another interesting sale at this auction was Vol. I. of The 
Broadway Journal, with which Poe’s name is associated (New 
York, 1845). That sold for $100, but undoubtedly the fact that 
the autograph of James Russell Lowell was upon each of the first 
eight numbers had some influence on the price. Yet the Chapman 
books with Mr. Lowell’s autograph upon them brought only about 
$5 each. How these books came into the sale I do not know, but be- 
sides those with the autographs there were unmarked volumes from 


- Mr. Lowell’s library. These were united in sale with the library of 


George B. Ives of Salem, and those who purchased Mr, Ives’s books 
will have a sad romance totell of their former possessor, He was 
the son of a distinguished citizen of Massachusetts, and was him- 
self honored in social and business circles until one sad day when 
temptation led him to forge the name of his dead father’s dearest 
friend and to follow that up with other forgeries which, ultimately 
discovered, brought him to the cell in the State Prison where he now 
lies. At that very time, when he was committing these crimes, he 
was holding the office of District Attorney. In prison he has kept 
up his literary work, his proficiency in the | ages making him . 
a valuable translator, but his family have had poverty to mingle 
with the disgrace of his downfall. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are preparing their last lot of sprin 
books. After the publication on Saturday of ‘ The Life of Cardin 
Manning,’ by A. W. Hutton—who, by the way, is of the Church 
of England—there will follow two books of theological interest. 
The famous lectures with which the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
stirred up the radical, as well as the conservative, world of Boston, 
when he spoke in the Lowell Institute this past winter, will be 
brought out the middle of the month with a preface explaining 
more ope wage 3 Dr. Abbott’s general position. It is curious to 
note that Dr. Abbott’s lectures were originally delivered without 
manuscript or notes whatever, as he had not thought of later pub- 
lication ; but he had the subject so well in mind that he found little 
difficulty afterwards in writing them out in book form. The sec- 
ond book for the middle of month is ‘The Life of Rev. Dr. 
Henry B Smith,’ so famous for his work at the Union Theological 
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Seminary of New York where he was a professor for nearly a 
quarter of a century. This book, which is to form one of the 
American Religious Leaders Series, was written by the late Prof. 
L. P. Stearns, and it was while Prof. Stearns was reading the 
proof-sheets of his volume that he was taken ill and passed away, 
on the th of last February. The education of Dr. Smith and the 
education of Prof. Stearns were linked in rather an interesting way. 
Dr. Smith studied at the Bangor Theological Seminary where 
Prof. Stearns afterwards taught systematic theology for twelve 
ze previous to his death; while Prof Stearns graduated at the 

nion Theological Seminary during the last years of Dr. Smith’s 
service at that institution. They both wrote for the periodical re- 
ligious press and Dr. Smith also founded, and for a time edited, 

he American Theological Review, He died in New York in 1876. 
Prof. Stearns was a Massachusetts man, having been born in our 
neighboring city of Newburyport. Few scholars could boast of a 
more extended education that he received, his studies having led 
him to membership in the College of New Jersey in Princeton, the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and the Universities of Berlin 
and Leipzig, as well as the Union Theological Seminary. 

The ‘ Phases of Thought and Criticism,’ which will probably ap- 
pear later in the spring from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is to con- 
tain a series of essays by Brother Azarias, author of ‘ The Develop- 
ment of English Thought.’ The book is to touch upon the prin- 
ciples, the habits, and the ideal of thought, upon Emerson and 
Newman as types of character, and upon other subjects of kin- 
dred nature. 

I had the curiosity yesterday to scan the list of names from 
whom Harvard men are to select candidates for the Board of 
Overseers at Harvard College, and found that out of the twenty- 
one gentlemen but six could claim any connection with the literary 
world through point of publication. Only two have written books 

less, indeed, we include Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of Boston, who has been a joint author in a series 
of school-books on mathematics. The two to whom I allude are 
John T. Morse, Jr., who edited the American Statesman Series and 
wrote four of its volumes, besides ‘writing a life of Alexander 
Hamilton ; and the Rev. Charles F. Dole, author of ‘ Jesus and the 
Men About Him’ and ‘ The Citizen and the Neighbor.’ Mr. Ed- 
win H. Abbott has written articles for The North American Re- 
view and other periodicals, Dr. James R. Chadwick has contributed 
to medical journals, and Col. Henry Lee has written a work upon 
the militia of the United States. The other candidates are mostly 
lawyers, bankers, and men of independent fortune who possess 
marked financial ability. One vacancy on the Board of Overseers 
to be filled at this Commencement is that caused by the death of 
James Russell Lowell. Hitherto no Overseers have been chosen 
west of the Alleghanies, simply for the reason that none beyond 
that point could be expected to attend the monthly meetings of the 
Board; but this year an appeal has come from the Chicago Har- 
vard Club that its ex-President, the Hon. George E. Adams, recently 
Member of Congress, be chosen to represent the West. As Mr. 
Adams has declared that if elected he will attend each meeting 
without fail, it is very probable that he will be chosen, for the 
West, with its thousands of alumni, certainly should have rep- 
resentation. 

A gentleman who knew Theodore Parker says he cannot believe 
the story relating to the ‘ willing ’ of Mr. Parker’s wife to church. I 
told the story (as I said in my letter) exactly as it was told to me by a 

rominent clergyman,and further than that cannot vouch for the tale. 

e were talking of mind-cure, in which neither the clergyman nor I 
believe, and the incident came to his lips as he narrated several 
curious instances bearing upon the subject. However, it is very 
lem that the gentleman who questions the story is right, for 

e cays Meare Mr. Parker well, while my informant, I presume, 
knew the on divine only as a brother-minister. 

BosTOn, May 3, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





London Letter 


ALL OUR prognostications of a brilliant Easter to be passed 
beneath cloudless skies and amid balmy breezes have resulted in a 
snow-storm! It is true that to-day—Easter Monday—the sun is 
actually shining, and the snow has melted—but on Caturday last, 
all over the country gales and uproar prevailed, and the great Eng- 
lish holiday of the year’ was—as usual—spoilt. Very, very rarely 
do we have the ideal Easter weather now-a-days. Even to-day, 
of all the millions who are traversing by road and rail our fair Eng- 
lish landscapes few will venture to doff their winter clothing, and 
fewer still but will t it if they do. 

As for the fifty sand volunteers who so joyously set forth 
from all quarters to their rendezvous on the southern coast, during 
the past week, one hardly likes to think of them! Saturday was 
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the day of the great gale, and Saturday was to have been the 
* March past ’ of the troops assembled at erck Deal, and Walmer, 
before the Duke of Cambridge. How much of the program was 
carried out, history as yet sayeth not, but we hear the uke was 
greatly pleased with all he dd sce,—and that the undaunted pluck 
of British nature has been amply attested by the cheerful fortitude 
with which disappointment and privation have been met. Thous- 
ands of the poor fellows had been looking forward for months past 
to this merry week of soldiering, be it remembered ; thousands 
had with difficulty managed to leave their professional work, or 
business, in order to make the most of it; and it does seem more 
than a little hard that the weight of snow should actually have 
threatened to break down some of their mess tents in the night on 
Friday last, and that some of the principal manceuvres could not 
be carried out, because the men had only one pair of boots each, 
and to get these sopped by slush and snow, without possibility of 
drying them thereafter, would have been too obvious a risk of 
health, And this on the 15th of April ! 

The death (on that same evening) of Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
the well-known novelist and Egyptian scholar, will leave a distinct 
gap in the literary world. Miss Edwards had not, it is true, been 
much before the English public of recent years, having been in a 
delicate state of health for some time past,—but her untiring efforts 
in the cause of scientific exploration, and her valuable contributions 
to archzological literature gave her a standing in this country sel- 
dom attained by women. Of her fiction it is not necessary to say 
much. ‘ Barbara’s History’ was in its way a good novel, as was 
also ‘Debenham’s Vow,—but had Miss Edwards only written 
these, and such as these, she would never have taken rank among 
the leading authoresses of the:day. She did well to turn her atten- 
tion to the Pharaohs. Her course of lectures on Egyptology de- 
livered during the winter of 1889-90, in the Unit tates, was 
widely appreciated, and it may here be added that she had previ- 
ously received, at the centenary celebration of Columbia College, an 
honorary degree,—Prof. Tyndall, and the Provost of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, being the only other British subjects selected for the 
honors on the occasion. 

Apropos of Oxford, I asked some of the Oxonians now let loose 
for Easter a few questions the other day, the principal one bein 
what was thought at the Universities of the election to the Frenc 
Academy of Pierre Loti? ‘Oh, we don’t think much about it,’ 
was the answer. Well, this was comprehensible. Oxford—nota- 
bly young Oxford —seldom does ‘think much’ about anything out 
of Oxford,—but when I essayed another interrogation ‘And what 
is thought of Froude’s succeeding Freeman? and was met by the 
same dropping eyelids and the same ‘Oh, we don’t think much 
about it,’ I began rather to wonder what these very young gentle- 
men do think about, down there. 

Works on England in the olden time are numerous this spring ; 
there is quite a selection to choose from; and although Henry 
Morley’s ‘English Writers’ ought possibly to have precedence as 
coming from his pen, I must own to preferring ‘ England and the 
English in the Eighteenth Century,’ by W. C. Sydney. It is not 
indeed written with any of Morley’s literary style, but it is vivid, 
picturesque, and entertaining,—and which of us as can resist such 
a combination? The author first proceeds to paint for his readers 
a picture of the London coffee-houses, of taverns, of clubs,—of wits, 
gamblers, and duellists —of beaux and belles —of patches and powder 
—of snuff-boxes and dondonnzéres—of all, in short, that was foolish, 
and wild, and mad, and bad,—and yet that holds for such of us as 
love the romantic a strange fascination all its own. The whole of 
the opening volume is devoted to the study of life in the metropolis. 
The popular superstitions and charlatanisms of the period are next, 
and very skilfully, dwelt upon. Anon we havea consideration of the 
state of the country as regarded its roads, its means of communica- 
tion, etc.; and again a bright and lively chapter on the old health-re- 
sorts so popular towards the close of the last centurys The inland 
spas had it all their own way then, as we know,—Tunbridge Wells 
and Bath being preéminent as regarded the fashionable world,—but 
many of the wells once so celebrated, such as Hampstead Wells, 
St. Chad’s Wells, Sadler’s Wells,—where are they now? It would 
puzzle the ingenuity of any admirer of the first of these, to find halfa 
pint of the once famed chalybeate waters flowing from what a learned 
physician of the eighteenth century termed ‘ this inexhaustible foun- 
tain of health ;’—while the famed St. Chad’s spring now lies hid- 
den beneath a passage close by the King’s Cross Station of the 
Underground Railway ! 

And apart from every other source of interest, there are names 
connected with the eighteenth century which must forever make it 
a period of the deepest interest to the scholar and the student. 
Swift, Pope, Addison, Fielding, Johnson, Goldsmith, Gay, Walpole, 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Wesley, Wilberforce, Pitt, Fox,—what names 
are these to conjure with? Whilst among the women have we not 
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Hannah More, Fanny Burney, Mary Somerville, Maria Edgeworth, 

Harriet Martineau, Jane Austen, Angelica Kauffman, Mrs. Mon- 

toge- aad «Lady —, t with hosts of lesser lights 

still twinkling in such volumes as those before us? ‘England in 

the Eighteenth Century’ is certainly a book for all who love to 

pags the ways of our forefathers, even if they do not desire to tread 
em, 

‘ Vernon Heath’s Recollections’ is a book of ‘another and of 
a better world.’ It is essentially modern, and as the schoolboys 
say, not much at that. We know so much about ourselves at this 
present time, that unless somebody has really something new and 
amusing to tell, it is hardly worth while to take the trouble of 
putting it into print. For such reminiscences a new form of book- 
making should be invented. Let me suggest that into this breach 
should now step—the type-writer. Family reminiscences, pleasant 
and amusing to those who know that ‘G’ means ‘ Grandmamma,’ 
and‘A’ ‘Aunt Adelaide’ and ‘R’ ‘Uncle Robert ’—and who 
are delighted with very small anecdotes of themselves when very 
small children—these family jests and records might be typewritten, 
and bound, and presented round a whole family connection at a 
very small cost. Everyone would be delighted and enthusiastic ; 
and no one would criticise, and wonder what on earth such a vol- 
ume was compiled for? Noone would dream of being so rude, 
or so — But when the public is called in to sympathize and 
expected to respond to very little—very little—reminiscence, and 
take — ht in it, the public turns restive. We can all ‘ reminisce,’ 
but n y wants to be ‘ reminisced’ to; and I suspect Mr. Ver- 
non Heath’s Recollections will be an illustration of the fact. 

The sale of the Price Collection at Christie’s was a sight not to 
be missed, and every second face in the foreground seemed to be 
one familiar to Londoners. People go to Christie’s more and more, 
and it is not improbable that the old auction craze, when fine ladies 
no more thought of missing an exciting auction than they now 
would of missing a ball, or a dinner, will be, to a certain extent, 
revived. Mr. David Price was one of the most noted patrons of 
art of recent times ; and his splendid*collection of modern pictures, 
now anew dispersed by the hand of Fate, brought to Town many 
a collector who would not otherwise have been drawn thither. 
Bidding at first, however, was slow and cautious; and it was not 
till the famous ‘ Modern Italy’ of Turner and the ‘Timber Wag- 
gon of Linneth were put up, that competition became warm. Tne 

ormer fetched five thousand two hundred guineas (the largest 
sum yet paid for it),—the latter three thousand one hundred 

ineas. Rosa Bonheur’s sunny picture of sheep in a boat on 

lue water, fetched three thousand,—and thereafter the bidding 
proceeded briskly. 

N.B.—No Americans —or others —who happen to be in London 
while the Loan Collection is open at the Guild Hall, ought to miss 
seeing one of the best collections ever brought together. The 
Guild Hall is a tiresome place to get at, but for those who do not 
mind omnibuses the journey is simplified,—and anyway, it is worth 
the journey, it it were only to see Peter Graham’s ‘ Highland 
Spate,’ for scenery, and Romney's full-length ‘Lady Hamilton’ 
for portraiture. The latter is I think, without exception, Ae most 
beautiful of all the many portraits painted of that wonderful face 
by that devoted worshipper. 

L. B. WALFORD. 





Mr. Jefferson’s Answer to Mr. Donnelly 


MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON, the distinguished comedian, spoke 
on ‘Dramatic Art’ at Yale College; New Haven, on Wednesday 
evening, April 27, his lecture being based upon one of the chap- 
ters in his ty sng, ty A full report of the affair was 
printed in the New York 7rzdune, the next morning—a report 
that would have been full, we should say, had it not been for the 
apparently accidental omission of thirty or forty lines of the poem 
in reply to the Baconian Donnelly’s abasement of Shakespeare. 
The verses are here given in full, as revised by Mr. Jefferson him- 

Respected member of the Bar and State : 

In Law and Literature profoundly great ; 

As you have thrust at an immortal name, 

I claim the right of perrying the same. 

For though I’m neither skilled in Law or Science, 
The gauntlet you’ve thrown down in bold defiance, 
(Espousing Bacon’s cause armed cap-a-pie,) 

I here take up to have a tilt with thee. 

You pose before me as the t ‘I am,’ 

And flouish forth that deadly cryptogram ; 
That curious volume, mystic and misleading, 
Co-jointly- with your case of special peas: 

But | defy them both, for good or ill, 
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ae So ae the Som anogeee ‘immortal Will.’ 
s my sword upon thine own impinge, 
‘ The aie Roun haeae forth “ hanes.” f 
The Actor doth the Lawyer here oppose, 
The sock and buskin for the woolsack goes. 
Lay on, MacD., 
With all your legal stuff, 
And damned be he 
Who first cries, ‘Hold ! enough.’ 
Stay: Ere we come to blows, with main and might, 
I beg to scan the ground on which we fight. 
The question's this, if I am not mistaken, 
‘Did William Shakespeare or did Francis Bacon, 
Inspired by genius and by learning too, 
Compose the wondrous works we have in view ?’ 
The scholar Bacon was a man of knowledge, 
But inspiration isn’t taught at college. 
With all the varied gifts in Will’s possession 


The wondering world asks, ‘What was his profession ?’ 


He must have been a lawyer, says the lawyer ; 
He surely was a sawyer, says the sawyer ; 

The druggist says, of course he was a chemist ; 
The skilled mechanic dubs him a machinist ; 
The thoughtful sage declares him but a thinker, 
And every tinman swears he was a tinker. 
And so he’s claimed by every trade and factor ;— 
Your pardon, gentlemen, he was an actor ! 
And if you deem that I speak not aright, 

I'll prove it to you here in black and white, 

Not by the ink of modern scribes, you know, 
But by the print of centuries ago; 

For he was cast in Jonson’s famous play, 

And acted Knowell on its first essay. 

The buried King of Denmark at the Globe 

He I peer with Burbage in his sable robe, 

And good old Adam must not be forgot 

In ‘As You Like It,’ yes,—or ‘ as you like it not.’ 
If Bacon wrote the plays, pray, tell me. then 
Were all the wondrous sonnets from his pen? 
Did Bacon, he himself a versifier, 

Resign these lovely lays and not aspire 

To be their author? Lay them on the shelf 
And only keep the bad ones for himself ? 


The argument against us most in vogue 

Is this, that William Shakespeare was a rogue,— 
His character assailed, his worth belied, 

And every little foible magnified. 

We know that William, one night after dark, 
Went stealing deer in lonely Lucy Park, 

We also know Lord Bacon oft was prone 

To take another’s money for his own. 

Now come, deal fairly, tell me which is worse, 
To poach a stag or steal another's purse? 

Lord Bacon did confess to his superiors 

That he had taken bribes from his inferiors. 
From his own showing, then, it will be seen 
That he both robbed his country and his queen,— 
A kind of aldermanic Yankee Doodle, 

Who cherished what we understand as boodle. 
So if good character is to be the test of it, 

It seems to me that William has the best of it. 


If Shakespeare was so poor a piece of stuff, 
How is it Bacon trusted him enough 

To throw these valued treasures at his feet 
And not so much as ask for a receipt ? 

Such confidence is almost a monstrosity, 

And speaks of unexampled generosity. 

Oh, liberal Francis, tell us why we find 

Pope calling thee the ‘ meanest of mankind ’ ? 


But now to Shakespeare let us turn, I pray, 

And hear what bis companions have to say. 

First, then, Ben Jonson, jealous of Will’s wit, 
Paid tribute when his epitaph he writ. 

If other proofs are wanting than Rare Ben’s 

We will consult forthwith a group of friends. 
Awake! Beaumont and Fletcher, Spenser, Rowe, 
Arise! and tell us, for you surely know: 

Was, or was not, my client the great poet ? 

And if he wasn’t, don’t you think you'd know it ? 
These, his companions, brother playwrights, mind, 
Could they be hoodwinked? Were they deaf or blind? 
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I find it stated, to our bard’s discredit— 

The author of the Cryptogram has said it— 
That ’s tastes were vulgar and besotted, 
And all his family have been allotted 

To herd and consort with the low and squalid ; 
But whence the proof to make this statement valid ? 
They even say his daughter could not read ; 

Of such a statement I can take no heed, 

Except to marvel at the logic of the slight : 

So, if she couldn't read—he couldn’t write ? 
Your-statements are confusing, and as such 
You've only proved that you have proved too much. 
The details of three hundred years 

We can’t accept, because we do not know. 

The general facts we are prepared to swallow, 
While unimportant trifles beat us hollow. 

We know full well 
That Nero was a sinner, 
But we can’t tell 
What Nero had for dinner. 

Now, prithee, take my hand, and come with me 
To where once stood the famous mulberry tree. 
Then on to Stratford Church, here take a peep 
At where the ‘ fathers of the hamiet sleep. 

They hold the place of honor for the dead, 

The family of Shakespeare at the head. 

Before the altar of this sacred place 

They have been given burial and grace. 

Your vague tradition is but a surmise; 

The proof I offer is before your eyes. 

And oh, ye actors, brothers all in Art, 

Permit me just one moment to depart 

From this, my subject, urging you some day 

To seek this sacred spot, and humbly pray 

That Shakespeare’s rage toward us will kindly soften, 
Because, you know, we've murdered him so often. 
I ask this for myself, a poor comedian : 

What should I do had I been a tragedian ? 

I could pile up a lot of other stuff, 

But I have taxed your patience quite enough ; 

In turning o’er the matter in my mind, 

This is the plain solution that I find : 

It surely is—‘ whoe’er the cap may fit ’— 
Conceded that these wondrous plays were writ. 
So if my Shakespeare’s not the very same, 

It must have been another of that name. 





MR. WINTER'S COMMENTS 

We quote freely from an account of the affair wrilten by Mr. 
a Winter to accompany the text of the lecture in the 772- 

me — 

‘ When the popularity of Sir Walter Scott as a poet began to be 
affected by the sudden advent of Byron with “ Childe Harold,” the 
Wizard of the North waved his wand in another direction and 
presently produced the Waverley novels. It is good to have re- 
sources. Mr. Jefferson, in his delivery of his discourse on acting, 
which has charmed a numerous company of the cultured people 
of New Haven to-night in the art gallery of the university, made it 
evident that, if he were to leave the stage, he would still have at his 
command all the influences of the Lyceum. He spoke here for more 
than an hour in one fluent and sparkling strain of clear comment 
on the art that he represents. * * * Mr. Jefferson’s instinct 
with regard to effect guides and sustains him equally as an orator 
and an actor. The foreground of his speech was chiefly composed 
of comic anecdote—apt, pungent, forceful and steadily effective. 
When he reached the more serious portion of his address, the gen- 
iality of the actor gave unconscious emphasis to every truth he 
uttered. His distinction between oratory and acting was incisively 
made, and every auditor must have appreciated, as perhaps he 
never did before, the subtle discrimination as to the relative value 
of gy Pema comedy viewed with to the question of dif- 
ficulty, How much may be achieved by a glance or by an inflec- 
tion of the voice, was no less potently shown than it was deftly 
wu 

‘No surroundings could have been desired of a more felicitous 

than was provided in the art gallery of Yale, hung round 
with faces of the past; nor could a more learned or a lovelier 
audience be anywhere assembled than was provided by New 
Haven ‘on this occasion. The incident is not without a special 
significance. Neither theatre nor actor was permitted in Connecti- 
cut until within about fifty years. Mr. Jefferson was introduced 
to his audience by President Dwight, of Yale, and a speech in his 
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honor was spoken by Prof. John Weir, and heartily cheered. More 
and more the ancient social prejudice against the re is meltin 
away; more and more the learned and the thoughtful classes o} 
society feel its potency, and realize the importance of guiding it 
aright, and of utilizing for the benefit of society its vast, subtle, 
comprehensive, far-reaching influence. The practical example 
and the monitions of such men as Mr. Jefferson go far to advance 
this tendency and to neutralize the baser influence of the specu- 
lators and triflers, whose unrestricted exertions would soon bring 
it into irretrievable disgrace. From Mr. Jefferson’s doctrine that 
acting is more a gift than an art, many listeners might be dis 
to dissent ; but the capacity for any art is a gift, and that probably 
is all that he intends to maintain. The true actor is born, not 
made; yet, on the other hand, if he have not art, he is a natural 
force wasted. 

‘No actor ever gave a more decisive proof than Mr. Jefferson 
himself has this night afforded of the power that genius derives 
from the command of the resources of art. W. W.’ 





Walt Whitman 


A VOLUME in the English Dilettante Series will be devoted to 
Walt Whitman. It is amusing to read in The Atheneum a letter 
from a correspondent in Philadelphia, in which the statement is 
made that several ‘ungenerous criticisms have appeared in a few 
of the Philadelphia and New York papers.’ By far the most ‘un- 
generous criticism ’ that has appeared since Whitman's death was 
published by Theodore Watts, in The Atheneum’s own columns. 
The phrase therein employed to show the writer’s detestation of 
the old poet whom Tennyson esteemed was the most offensive we 
have ever seen in print. 

The Pall Mall Budget prints the following lines under the head- 
ing ‘ Walt and Watts. (An Explanation.)’:— 


Wherein consists the fatal fault 

That Watts can ne’er forgive our Walt ? 
*Tis this—he drew ‘provincial’ breath, 
Far from great central Putney Heath; 
Nor cared (his life-work was so petty) 
To play the courtier to Rossetti ! 


But, had his culture been completer, 
And had he learned to mew in metre, 
And write, for brother-bards to see ’em, 
Smug sonnets in The Atheneum— 

Ah, then his fame had known no blots, 
And Walt had died bepraised of Watts ! 

A correspondent of 7he Athenaeum writes :— 

In reading Mr. Theodore Watts’s letter on Walt Whitman I noticed 
he said the late W. Bell Scott always claimed the honor of inventing 
Whitman for England. I happen to know the real facts, and these 
may possibly be of interest to your readers. In 1865, or thereabouts, 
Walt Whitman published his * Leaves of Grass,’ but the book fell al- 
most still-born from the press, and of the thousand copies printed, some 
found their way to Sunderland, where they were sold by a Mr. James 
Grindrod, a book-pedlar. Amongst the purchasers was Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, a cork-cutter. Mr. Dixon (who died in 1882) was a remarkable 
man, and gained the friendship of such men as Carlyle, Ruskin, Maz- 
zini, and others. He was in 1865 on terms of intimacy with Mr. W. 
Bell Scott, to whom he gave a copy of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ who in turn 
sent one to his friend Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who subsequently, I believe, 
edited a selection for English readers. 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The wise and timely ‘Word about Walt Whitman’ by Miss 
Harriet Monroe in Zhe Crzti¢ of April 16 more than compensates 
for the unwarranted assumption of — London correspondent in 
the same issue. If that talented lady were content to speak for 
herself and the ‘ great lawyer and ex-Lord Chancellor’ who shares 
her semi-contemptuous dislike of Whitman, I, as an Englishman, 
should be content to do as she informs us ‘ we Englishwomen do 
—simply lift our eyebrows ’ and turn to something of more impor- 
tance. Lord Herschell the prosy, I am sure, is the very last person 
to pose as a lover, or a judge, of poetry; and dear old Lord Sel- 
borne, who is the only alee ex-Lord Chancellor, is the well-known 
compiler of a hymn-book and would assuredly have gone into hys- 
terics had Mrs. Walford barely named ‘ Old Walt's * unholy name 
in that ‘ great ’ presence. But one literary lady and one live law- 
lord don t constitute even the Society section of the English peo- 

le. * 33 
é Twenty years ago I first read, then got to understand, and ever 
since have held in most worshipful regard this, the only American 
American poet. Those whose enthusiasm kindled mine were not 
in ‘ high life’ in the customary lower sense of the phrase, but they 
were aristocrats in the higher sense, one or two of their names 


now ranking among the world-famous. My ‘ Leaves of Grass’ 
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once belonged to a very distinguished English writer, a male writer. 
Super-effeminate folk, and presumably the bulk of new-made non- 
lit peers, are no more likely to make head or tail of a Whit- 
man they are likely to know anything of Wordsworth’s but 
‘ We are Seven,’ nor so much as the ‘dear brother Jim’ of that. 
It may in some mysterious way suit some incomprehensible pur- 
to delude the American ple into the notion that Whitman 
is comparatively unknown and positively contemned by the Eng- 
lish nee pees I am only concerned to deny any such eo. 
tion. hitman is a top-shelf lodger—worse luck—securely 
oisted over the heads of such as are young, or small, or fragile- 
ated, companied with Rabelais, Swift, and their kind. These, 
owever, are reached for and well-thumbed by full-grown men who 
care no straw whether their book-tastes and knowledge are trum- 
ted abroad or not. Let any doubter sound certain English pub- 
ishers as to the editions and sales of Whitman over there. Let 
him sound the silent army of readers who read for their own delight 
and not for fashion’s silly sake, and then, and not until then, can 
those of us who know whereof we speak endure in patient sub- 
mission the ex cathedrd exposure of our delusion. ARGUS, 





The Lounger 


M. C. SENDS ME the following mem.:— 7empora mutantur, et 
nos mutamur in illis, “Men change with fortune, * * * and 
Yar 2a with time.” JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE.—1849: Solemn 

ye 4 at the University of Oxford of the “ Nemesis of Faith,” by 
J.A.F. 1892: J. A. F. elected Professor of History, University 
of Oxford.’ 

Prof, Freeman, whom Mr. Froude now succeeds in the Regius 
Professorship of Modern History, spent a good deal of time in con- 
demning his successor’s sinful omissions and commissions as a 
writer of historical works; and to Bishop Stubbs, whom Prof. 
Freeman succeeded eight years ago in the chair now occupied by 
Mr. Froude, has generally been ascribed the following epigram :— 

Froude informs the Scottish youth 

That parsons have no love of truth, 

While Canon Kingsley loudly cries 

That History’s but a pack of lies. 

Whence comes contention so malign ? 

A moment’s thought explains the mystery— 
Froude thinks that Kingsley’s a divine, 
While Kingsley goes to Froude for history. 





MR. DALY RECEIVED a letter from Lord Tennyson some time 
ago wishing him all success with ‘ The Foresters’ (a wish that has 
been abundantly —- and saying that from what he knew of 
Miss Ada Rehan, he was sure that she would play her part to perfec- 
tion. Alluding to American actors, he continued:—‘ When Mr. 
Jefferson was in England I saw him play Rip Van Winkle, and 
assuredly nothing could have been better.’ Tennyson, by the way, 
has often been censured for continuing to take the pension of 200/. 
which was granted him near forty years ago. It is said, however, 
that for many years the Poet Laureate has derived no personal ad- 
vantage from the pension, but has given the whole of it to the relief 
of authors in distress. If he relinquished it, the pension would 
not be conferred on another less prosperous writer. Its abandon- 
ment would merely save the State 200/. a year, and Lord Tennyson 
thinks that the money may be well employed in relieving the needs 
of men-of-letters. 





Notes and Queries recently protested against the asking of ques- 
tions which its correspondents would find answered in the most 
easily accessible books of reference, such as Bartlett’s ‘Familiar 
eevee *; and my comment thereupon prompts the editor of 

merican Notes and Queries to assure Ais readers that the greyer 
he grows ‘on the benches of life’s stool,’ the closer Fa og oo 
sympathy with the fellow who isn’t ashamed to ask primary-school 
questions. It is pleasing to see a man grow sympathetic as he 
grows grey; but I venture to think that the ambrosial locks of the 
editor of A. NV. and Q. would not have begun to grow —‘on 
the benches of life’s stool’ or anywhere else—if people hadn’t popped 
questions at him which they might as well have left unasked, or 
answered for themselves by opening ‘ Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary’ or the thoroughly indexed and widely-circulated pages of 
Bartlett. It wearies the well-doer to be asked a thousand times, 
* Who wrote the poem beginning “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star” ?’ 
or ‘In what work of fiction is a character named Mephistopheles 
introduced, who is endowed with supernatural attributes?’ or 
‘ Where was Moses when the light went out?’ Yet nine-tenths of 
the conundrums submitted to notes-and- queries editors are about 
as superfluous as these. No wonder one of these editors is getting 
grey on the benches ! 
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APROPOS OF recent hs in this column, W. D. S. of 
Augusta, Maine, sends me this interesting historical note :—‘ Tele- 
graphing is an ancient industry. Julius Africanus says “ Roman 

erals spelled words by means of fires of different substances.” 
olybus describes two modes of telegraphing by torches. The 
aborigines of North America had regular stations for signal fires. 
In this way was known the approach of Gen. Fremont in his West- 
ern expedition. Several systems of telegraphing were invented in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. One in 1684 provided 
for twenty-four characters. The semaphore was the first reall 
efficient telegraph. It was invented by Claude ge an 
adopted in 1794 by the French Government, and was afterwards 
used in nearly every civilized country. Napoleon used it to 
advantage in the Egyptian campaign of 1798. These revolving 
arms were placed upon high towers, usually several miles apart. 
Many-costly systems were erected and maintained. In 1837 the 
Morse system superseded them all in civil affairs. The light and 
flag systems are still used in the armies and navies of the world.” 





THOMAS LAKE HARRIS, the mystic, has turned over to the 
Bancroft Co. of San Francisco the publication of his most recent 
writings. In the introduction he modestly describes himself as ‘a 
centralized and rounded man,’ and tells how he ‘intelligizes.’ 
What he doesn’t tell is how he took in so clever a man as Laurence 
Oliphant. 





THE POOR POET (poor in pocket and in fame, I mean, not poor in 
genius or in hope) is apace. preyed upon more persistently than 
any other person in the community. Perhaps his vanity proclaims 
him an easy prey. How gratifying to his pride it must be, to be 
sure, to have his portrait printed in a book, and published in as 
fine a shape as if his poetry were really popular, and people were 
willing to pay to peruse it! Those fishers of men who angle for 
the poor poet know how to bait their hook. Here is one of the 
flies—or worms—they dangle before his gullible gills :— 

As your name has been handed in to us as an occasional writer of 
poetry, we desire you to forward us at your earliest convenience a few 
of your short poems, and you will be given a fair. representation in 
‘Local and National Poets of America,’ of a short sketch and one or 
more selections from your poems. Fill out the enclosed Request Blank, 
and give a running account of the most prominent events of your life. 
As many of the articles will be illustrated with engravings, let us know 
whether you have a cut, or a portrait from which to make one. We 
hope you will aid us all you can, and favor us with an early reply, as it 
is desired to have ‘ Local and National Poets of America’ as complete 
and magnificent a work as possible, and neither pains nor money will be 
spared to make it so. Yours sincerely, 

AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 





PERHAPS ’TIS ENVY prompts me to poke fun at this circular, 
and its accompanying ‘request blank’; for I myself (low be it 
whispered ! ) have ground out verses in my day, and have had the 
intense satisfaction of seeing them in print; and yet—and yet I 
have not received one of these circulars, containing a request for 
my portrait, nor one of the ‘request blanks,’ asking the names of 
my children, my height and my weight, my age, and the color of 
my hair and eyes. Nor have been favored with the following in- 
sidious and flattering appeal for my autograph :— 


It has been our intention for some time past to publish an ‘ Album of 
Poems in Autograph,’ a valuable collection consisting of an aatographic 
m and signature from the pen of each poet, a facsimile of which will 
engraved and printed in book form. We wish to secure 50e poems 
for this work. A sonnet is preferred, or any complete poem or senti- 
ment not exceeding twenty-four lines—so that the complete poem can 
appear on a single page, Would you please comply and forward us one 
of your favorite poems in your own handwriting with signature, written 
in Black ink on a sheet of paper not larger than 6xg inches. See speti- 
men poem, ‘ True Devotion,’ which is exactly the right width but a lit- 
tle too long. Of course the poem can be much shorter, in which case it 
will be placed in the.centre of apage. A prompt reply will greatly oblige. 





BOTH OF THESE lettters come from the same house—a Chicago 
‘concern’; and they go far to support the claim of the Chicago 
Graphic that the publishing centre of the United States is rapidly 
shifting in the direction of that city. The publishers, as in the 
case of the ‘ Album,’ are to get 500 autographs, and material for a 
poo-Page book, gratzs, and each of the flattered 500 ‘ poets’ will 

expected to buy a copy of the book. The price must be high, 
too, for the sale of the book will pretty surely be limited to 500 copies. 





THE ONLY copy of the ‘ Icones’ of Charles Clerck (Stockholm, 
1759, ¢¢ seg.) which is known to have crossed the Atlantic is in 
the possession of W. J. Holland, Ph.D., D.D., who has just been 
writing about it in The Canadian Entomologist. 


A Unique Autograph Album 
[The New York Times, May 1.] 

THE autograph album prepared by a committee of the Press 
Club for exhibition and sale at the Actors’ Fund Fair is richly 
bound, with gold-trimmed covers and a quaint illustrated title-page. 
Exclusive of cartoon illustrations by Nast, Gibson, De Grimm, and 
Zimmermann the book contains sixty pages, each bearing a senti- 
ment respecting the stage, personally inscribed by some American 
celebrity in journalism or general literature. Here is the contribu- 
tion of Oliver Wendell Holmes :— 


The mimic monarch whom we praise and pay 

Is twice an actor in a twofold play. 

We smile at children when a painted screen 

Seems to their simple eyes a real scene; 

Ask of the tinselled king who leaves his throne 

To seek the humble home he calls his own, 

Which of his double lives most real seems, 

The world of solid fact or scenic dreams ? 

Canvas or clouds—the footlights or the spheres— 

The play of two short hours, or seventy years ? 
George William Curtis writes :— 


The regard of the press for the players is newevery morning and fresh 
every evening. Scarcely to politics does it pay more attention than to 
the play, and there is no more conclusive proof than that fact of the 
close hold of the drama upon the people. Indeed there is no kindlier 
word than the players to describe any class or profession. I once heard 
Mrs. Fannie Kemble say, ‘I belong to her Majesty’s players,’ with a 
proud tenderness that might have made everybody else wish that he 
could say the same thing. Yet, if we cannot all be of them, we may all 
wish our benefactors well, and trust that the overflowing treasury of the 
fair may show that the wish is as universal as it is sincere. 

William D. Howells contributes a quatrain as follows :— 

The Wit supreme, and sovereign Sage, 
Has told us all the world’s a stage; 
The curtain on his scene up-furled 
Shows us the stage is all the world. 


George W. Cable says :— 


To pour the oil and wine of simple gladness and mirth into the daily 
wounds of toilsome life ; to clothe austerest precepts in garments of 
beauty and delight; to widen and deepen our knowledge of life 
and of self; to quicken our love of virtue, our loathing of vice, 
our charity for error, a responsive remembrance of our fellow-creatures’ 
needs and sorrows ; to wed the delights of the intellect and conscience 
with those of the eye, the ear, and the fancy ; to regild the imagination 
and the emotions—those wings of the soul—and to refill the principles 
—they are the veins—of our life with the red blood of strong resolve: 
is not this the practicable and practical business of the stage ? 

Henry Watterson drops into heroic blank-verse, Brander Mat- 
thews has a word to say on the preposterous Bacon-Shakespeare 
theory, Col. Higginson quotes Goethe, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
sings :— 

The stage is a force and a factor 

In molding the thought of the day, 
If only the heart of the actor 

Is high as the theme of the play. 

George W. Childs quotes the estimable Hazlitt, Henry George 
argues that the actor would be better off for the single tax, and 
Eugene Field of Chicago, Ill., gets into the vein of Horatius Flac- 
cus as follows :— 

Tis years, soubrette, since last we met, 
And yet, ah! yet, how swift and tender 
My thoughts go back in Time’s dull track 
To you, sweet pink of female gender ! 
I shall not say—though others may— 
That Time all human joy enhances ; 
But the same old thrill comes o’er me still 
With memories of your songs and dances ! 
And, lo! to-night the phantom light 
That as a sprite plays on the fender, 
Reveals a face whose girlish grace 
Brings back the feeling, warm and tender. 
And all the while the old-time smile 
Steals o’ er my visage, grim and wrinkled— 
As though, soubrette, your footfalls yet 
Upon my rusty heart-strings tinkled ! 

The contributions of Joel Chandler Harris, E. P. Howell, Amélie 
Rives, Edward Everett.Hale and John Habberton were received 
too late to be bound with others in the album. They are, how- 
ever, to be presented to the fair managers with the album, and will 


probably go to the purchaser of the book. The book is to be dis- 
posed of _s auction on May 7 at the close of the fair. The auc- 
tioneer will probably be Chauncey M. Depew, and a very large 
price is expected. 
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The Fine Arts 
The Society of American Artists’ Exhibition 

FOLLOWING close upon an uncommonly interesting show of 
pictures at the National Academy of Design, the present exhibi- 
tion, at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, of the Society of American 
Artists goes far to justify a hopeful tone in those who care about 
the future of American art. It is true that we can point to no 
great work; there is, at most, a phenomenal cleverness in this or 
that direction. But it is worthy of note that the cleverest do not 
appear to be quite satisfied with what they have accomplished ; 
there is everywhere noticeable a striving towards something higher, 
and that without the lowering of an undeniably high technical 
standard. At the beginning of every new movement in which our 
younger artists have taken part, we have heard speak of some 
failing in technique as the result of it; yet where shall we find 
more refined drawing than in Mr. Walker's ‘ Pandora,’ or color 
more strictly subordinated to considerations of form and light than 
in Mr. Robinson’s picture of a young girl prostrate in the grass? 
It was, of course, to be expected that many should answer the Im- 
pressionistic summons who were not called; but, after.all, how lit- 
tle evil, how much good has come of it! It were easy to point to 
a dozen men who have received a needed stimulus from the move- 
ment for the one who has been (temporarily, as we hope) led away 
from his proper path by it. Mr. Twachtman’s cloud ‘Shadows,’ 
flying over hill and hollow, convey the exact impression that such 
a scene in nature might give. On the other hand, Mr. Tarbell, 
who has been learning of the Impressionists to paint sunshine, and 
who has shown himself in that particular an apt pupil, attacks new 
problems in his portrait of his sister, a full-length in diffused light, 
painted somewhat in Mr. Sargent’s manner. The last-named art- 
ist’s portrait of a boy with his mother reading beside him would 
never be classed as Impressionistic, at all, if his name were not 
signed to it. Whatever the time given to it, it is a dignified, sober, 
well-considered piece of work. 

We cannot attempt to particularize the best nor the most strik- 
ing. pictures in the abete Those which we have mentioned are to 
be taken as examples of prevailing tendencies, making, in our 
opinion, for progress. Even the ordinary spectator, caring little or 
nothing about art, can hardly fail, we suppose, to be impressed by 
the fact that here is a considerable mass of talent in a highly ex- 
cited condition, and that it will be strange, indeed, if something 
great does not finally issue from it. 

Art Notes 

THE BRONZE and wrought-iron grille for the entrance to Mr. 
William K. Vanderbilt’s Newport residence, designed by Mr. 
Richard M. Hunt, were shown to visitors at the foundry of John Wil- 
liams, 554 to 556 West 27th Street, last week. There are, in reality, 
three sets of doors—an outer one and an inner of open metal work, 
and a third, of large sheets of amber-hued glass, between them. 
All are supported by the same framework, which is partly masked 
by tall pilasters of bronze. The ornaments, of conventional foliage 
and strapwork, are partly gilt, partly in verdigrised metal. The 
design, like that of the house, is in the style of Louis XIV. The 
doors will be approached by a massive Jerron of marble support- 
ing a marble collonade. The grille is twenty-five feet wide and 
sixteen feet high, and is the most important thing of its kind in 
America. 

—‘Crayon Portraiture,’ by J. A. Barhydt, contains detailed in- 
structions for the oe of crayon portraits from photographs, 
the coloring of photographs with transparent water-colors, mount- 
ing and other matters of use to photographers. It is illustrated 
and appears to have been carefully prepared. ($1. Baker & 
Taylor Co.) 


—The Philadelphia Art Club has pledged $900 a year for five 
years, to secure the sending of art-students to Paris, in accordance 
with Mr. John Armstrong Chanler’s plan, already adopted in this 
city. Mr. Chanler will go to Cincinnati next week, to advocate 
the cause among art-lovers there. 

—At the close of the American Art Association’s sale on April 
28, it was found that the various works of art disposed of during 
the three weeks had brought $455,022.75. 

—Mr. J. Foxcroft Cole, the well-known landscape-painter, died 
on Monday at his home in Boston. He was a native of Maine 
(Nov. 9, 1837), and studied art at first in Boston and afterwards in 
Paris, and was a frequent exhibitor at the Salon. _ Pastoral life in 
Normandy was his favorite subject ; and a medal and a diploma 
were awarded him at the Centennial Exhibition for a coast scene 
in that country. Mr. Cole was Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Fine Arts for the City of Boston for the Columbian 
Exposition. 














The 


Rhind has in his studio in this city a nearly-com- 


May 7 1892 


—Mr. J. 

pleted Taodel of his statue of Moses for the fountain to be 

laced in Washington Park, Albany—a gift to city from the 
ate Henry L. King, son of Rufus King, who bequeathed $350,000 
for the purpose. The model shows Moses with outstretched arms 
summoning the wanderers in the wilderness to drink of the water 
which flowed from the Rock of Horeb when he struck it with his 
rod 


—Mr. Whistler is said to be so well pleased at the recognition of 
his art by the French Government and = that he has decided 
to abandon London and make Paris his home. He has rented 
apartments there. 

—The private view at the Royal Academy on April 29 attracted 
the usual crowd of celebrities, among the number being the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone, 
Mr. Balfour and Sir William Vernon Harcourt. Report said that 
31,000 subjects had been sent in. This was an exaggeration, but 
the total number rejected was close on 6000. Some of the best of 
the Academicians do not exhibit this year. 





Columbia College Changes 


IN THE April Educational Review, Mr. Brander Matthews 
asked the question, ‘Can English Literature be Taught?’ and 
argued urgently that it can. He will now have a chance to show 
that Mr. Lang is wrong in thinking it cannot, and Mr. Churton 
Collins right in disagreeing with Mr. Lang; for at the monthly 
meeting of the Trustees of the College on Monday last, he was 
appointed Professor of Literature at Columbia, where he has been 
lecturing of late on English literary themes. The new professor- 
ship does not conflict with that of Literature in English, held since 
lest fall by Mr. George E. Woodberry. 

The Association of the Alumni of Columbia have gathered to- 
gether and printed in pamphlet form a number of newspaper 
articles regarding the proposed change of site of the College. All 
recognize the necessity of the change, and express approval of the 
site selected-—the present grounds of the Bloomingdale Asylum, 
between Morningside and Riverside Parks, and in the neighbor- 
hood of the site of the new Cath:dral of St. John the Divine. 
There can, indeed, be no difference of opinion on the subject. The 
College must move from its present cramped situation ; it is the 
part of wisdom for it to retain its distinctive character as a city in- 
stitution ; and, on Manhattan Island there is no other site that 
presents so many advantages as the one determined upon. The 
two million dollars required for its purchase should be promptly 
forthcoming. Already several hundred thousand have been 
pledged, and at last Monday’s meeting of the Trustees, payment 
of $200,000 on account of the Bloomingdale property was directed 
to be made. 





Notes 


CHARLES E, MERRILL & Co. will publish on.the 15th inst. ‘A 
Literary Guide for Home and School,’ prepared by Miss M. A. 
Caller, Teacher of Classics in the Alabama Female Seminary. 

—Archduchess Stephanie has recently published a little volume 
entitled ‘ Lacroma,’ which will be read with interest both in and 
outside of Austria. ‘A miniature island in the Adriatic, situated 
opposite Ragusa, imparted to her Imperial Highness what has all 
the appearance of being an irresistible inspiration, The volume is 
remarkable both for its nen of style and for the descriptive 
talent displayed by the authoress.’ 


—The late John Murray is said to have spent nearly $20,000 in 
buying out Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’ reviewed in this 
week's Critic. 

—Maurits Wagenvoort, a Dutch journalist and novelist, whose 

m-name is ‘Vosmeer de Spie,’ author of a novel entitled ‘ Een 
‘Passie,’ started from Holland last Saturday to make a tour of the 
United States. He will be accompanied by Mr. C, C. Uddgren, a 
Swedish /t#térateur and canoeist. These gentlemen make the trip 
in order to write a book on the United States, with special refer- 
ence to the Chicago Fair. 

—The recent death of Sarah N. Randolph, a great-grandaughter 
of Jefferson, recalls her work of sometwenty years ago, ‘ The Do- 
mestic Life of Thomas Jefferson,’ which the Burpers published. 

—Mr. G. O. Seilhamer of the Philadelphia 7¥mes announces the 
destruction of a great part of the edition of the third volume of his 
‘ History of the American Theatre,’ in the burning of the 77zmes 
Annex on April 27, and of the entire edition of reproductions of 
early prints intended to illustrate it.. The latter was the gift of 
Mr. Augustin Daly. Owing to Mr. Seilhamer’s prostration from 


* Vinne last Saturday evening, at Lyric Hall. 
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overwork followed by pneumonia last December, many of the sub- 
scribers to the ‘ History’ were not supplied with the third volume; 
a few copies were at the Globe Printing-House, however, and 
these will be held for subscribers during the month of May, at the 
ordinary retail price. Those who have not received their copies 
should inform Mr. Seilhamer of the fact, as his subscription and 
account-books also were destroyed. Orders will be filled as they 
are received. 


—John Grant, bookseller, Edinburgh, offers a few copies only 
of ‘ Palmer’s Index to the Z¢mes Newspaper’ from July, 1873, to 
Dec., 1889. The price is 9/. 9s.—about bay. 


—The American Library Association (which is to be sympa- 
thized with because of the fall of its President, Mr. K. A. Lieder. 
felt, Librarian of the Milwaukee Public Library) will hold its 
Fourteenth Annual Conference at the Laurel House, Lakewood, 
N. J., from May 16 to 19, going to Baltimore on May 20 and to 
Washington on May 21. 


—Two copies of the very rare first edition of Gray's ‘Elegy’ 
will soon be sold in London from the same catalogue. One of 
them turned up in a collection of last century tracts. The other 
was bound by Riviére. 


—Mme. Adam claims to have christened Julien Viaud’s story, 
‘The Marriage of Loti’; but it is also said that the name Loti 
was first given to the author by his fellow-officers in the French 
Navy on account of his modest and retiring disposition, /o¢7 being 
the Japanese for violet. When looking around for a pen-name 
he adopted Pierre Loti as a fairly good one. His article on Con- 
stantinople appears in Harper's Weekly to-day. 


—‘ Tasma,’ the author of several Australian novels, is a Mme. 
Comreur. Her husband is President of the Royal Belgian Geo- 
graphical Society, and they are now living in Brussels. Mme, 
Comreur took her om de guerre from the Island of Tasma, where 
her childhood was spent. 

—The Writings of Mr. Gladstone fill twenty-two pages in the 
printed catalogue of the British Museum. His most popular work, 
the pamphlet on ‘ The Vatican Decrees,’ ran theowgh 110 editions 
and was translated into several languages. 


— The Speaker, London, reviewing Lodge’s History of Boston, 
Says :-— 

Among American cities, Boston is that which best deserves to have its 
annals written. It is, if not quite the oldest settlement, yet the oldest 
which has been throughout and is still of any considerable note or con- 
sequence. It has played a greater part than any other in the history of 
the country. It has, more conspicuously than any other, embodied a 
definite spirit and tendency, which, although now greatly weakened, 
are not wholly extinct. It has given birth to, or has at least been asso- 
ciated with, by far the largest number of eminent men. In all these 
points it stands ahead of any British city except London and Edinburgh, 
and has, if we look only at the two and a half centuries which have 
passed since its foundation, few rivals among the cities of Continental 
Europe. The interest of its history, however, is almost purely political, 
social, and literary, scarcely at all municipal. 

—A dinner was given to Messrs. Theo. L. and Theo. B. De 
Mr. R. W. Brown 
meet and all the employees connected with the De Vinne Press, 

th male and female, were present. Dr. Deems opened the ex- 
ercises with prayer, and afterwards made a short speech. Mr. 
Theodore L. De Vinne, President of the Typothetz, made an ex- 
cel: t speech, and was presented with a handsomely engrossed 
set of resolutions, Impromptu remarks were made by Mr. Frank 
H. Scott, the newly-elected President of The Century Co., Mr. W. 
Lewis Fraser, Mr. R. W. Gilder and others, and letters of regret 
were read from other attachés of The Century. 


—Mr. Frank H. Scott, late Treasurer, is now the President of 
the Century Co. Like the late Mr. Roswell Smith, whom he suc- 
ceeds, and Mr. R. U. Johnson, Associate Editor, he came to New 
York from Indiana; yet the three gentlemen did not know each 
other until they met in the same business ‘concern’ in New York. 
Mr. Scott was born in Richmond, Indiana, and came here twenty- 
two years ago at the age of 22. He had determined to go into the 
publishing business, and happened to call at the Scribner house, 
where he was referred to Mr. Roswell Smith, who was to be the 
empwmed of the new magazine. The latter at once took him into 

is employ, and he has been connected with the Company ever 
since—that is, throughout his entire manhood. He is well-known 
among publishers and well liked, and is Treasurer of the Aldine 
Club, to which most of the publishers belong. He is a man of 
high aims and cultivated tastes, and as amiable as he is shrewd. 
Mr, Charles F. Chichester, who succeeded Mr. Scott as Treasurer, 
has long had charge of the advertising department of the magazine ; 
he has been the Assistant Treasurer and a Trustee for some time. 
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His good taste has had much to do with the mechanical excellence 
of the Company’s publications. Mr. W. W. Ellsworth, who re- 
tains the Secretaryship, is an occasional writer and lecturer, and 


closely related to Mrs. Roswell Smith. 
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—Mr. and Mrs, Humphry Ward, The Pall Mall Budget tells 


us, have taken the mansion of Stocks, Aldbury, Herts, a mile and 
a half from Tring station. The situation is charming. ‘On an 
eminence in front of the house, some distance away, stands the 
well-known Bridgewater column, and all round are the Chiltern 


Hills crowned with beeches.’ 





2 B. % A 
The Free Parliament see I ene vol danger br bese 


Bunce, Mrs. O. B. What to Do. 
Carpenter, M. T. A Girl’s Winter in India. $1.50. 


icalions m be accompant ith the name 
[Au cqpemmemicntinns sess i ce: nied wi < Chandler, H. P. Lover’s Year-Book of Poetry. $1.25. 


and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- Corson, H. | Primer of English Verse. $1.10. 
tun. Correspondents answering or referring to any question Edwards, J. The Differential Calculus. $3. 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 


venience of reference. 
f refi ] QUESTIONS 


1655.—Could you inform me where I can get a copy of a poem en- 
titled, I think, ‘ Rest’? The metre is a peculiar one, as shown by the 


only line I recollect, which begins a stanza:— 


Down where the broad Zambesi river rolleth. 


The only other hint I can give is that each stanza ends with the words ee a SS ee eee = 


, There is rest.” 
Brooxktyn, D. C. 





ANSWERS 


1649.—Reading the chaff of the allopaths and homceopaths, called Moulton, L. C. 
out by your publication of the late Bishop Doane’s old verses, recalls to 
me a song that the Hutchinson Family used to sing. (A good many of 

readers not only never heard them, but never ever heard of them, 
so I may explain that they were a band of New Hampshire fanatics, who 
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Every stanza wound up with ‘ calomel,’ long drawn out and sung with an 
expression that reminded me of the yowling of a cat on a fence, 


IRVING BROWNE. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 


Atkinson, J.C. Play Hours and Half-Holidays. $1.25. Macmillan & Co. 
Austen, J. Sense and Sensibility. 2 vols. dase ¥ Boston : Roberts — 
ma. . Ss. Co. 

Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age. $1.25. Macmillan & Lo. 


D. Appleton & Co. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Boston : Roberts Bros. 
Boston: Ginn & 


Co. 
Doyle, A.C. The White Company. §$r.25. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 


Farrar, J. A. Paganism and Christianity. $1.75. 
Fuller, A. Pratt Portraits. § ers 
Glyn, A. L. Fifty Pounds for a Wife. $r. 
Going, C, B. Summer-Fallow. §$r. 





BS. H.W. 


Macmillan & Co, 


0. 
Escapes of Latude and Casanova from Pulasee Ed. by P. Villars. $r.s0. 


Macmillan & Co. 
H. Holt & Co, 

“s G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
H. Holt & Co, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Haggard, H.R. Nadathe Lily. $r. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Hale, E. E.and L. P. The New Harry and Lucy. $1.25. Boston : Roberts Bros, 
Hale, H. Language as a Test of Mental Capacity. Clinton, Ont. 
Heimburg, W. A Poor Girl. Tr. by E. L. on ell Worthington Co, 
Holbrook, M. L. Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. M. L. Holbrook & Co, 

Macmillan & Co, 


Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Lewis, Mrs. H. Edith Trevor's Secret. soc. Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
Maartens, M. A Question of Taste. ah 
on K.S. Maisie Derrick. soc. 
Marshall, A. Economics of Industry. $r. 
Mavericks. By Puck's Authors. 
Moffatt's History of Early England. 
Swallow Flights. $r.as. 
Norris, M. H. Afterward. 

.G. The Story of Dick. $r. 
Phyfe, W. H. P._ The Test-Pronouncer. 7s5c. 
Randall, C. D. Fourth International Prison Cangas, 


Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

Macmillan & Co. 

Keppler & Schwarzman. 

London: Moffatt & Paige, 
Boston : Roberts Bros, 

St. Paul, Minn.: Erieo-MoGm Co. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
ashington: Bureau of Education. 


. 7 4 : cas A. Slaves of the Sawdust. $x. Hovendon Co 

sang in a simple and beautiful way, in favor of temperance and abolition, Reade, A ion Co. 
pn. Sar paying Congressmen ‘ eight dollars a day,’ and against med icine —~ Fr. Sissvenre-of she thal World. $x. ser hos, Whittaker 
in general. They did not believe in sickness, consequently not in medi- Skeat, W. W. Primer of English Etymology. soc. Macmillan & Co, 
cine; but I think they are all dead.) The song in question was directed Smith, F.C. Introduction to Commercial German. $x. Macmillan & Co. 


particularly against calomel. One stanza ran thus:— 


If Mr. A or B is sick, 
Go call the doctor and be quic'! 


k 
The doctor comes with much good will, 


And ne’er forgets his calomel. 


Spalding, S. M. Wings of Icarus, $r.25. ton 
Studies in Secondary Education. Ed. by A. H. D. Acland and H. L. Smith. IS: 
0. 
Co. 


Symonds, J. A. Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. 50. 
teen i The Pacem. Ed. by St Wallace's 


Macmillan 
Macmillan & Co, 
. by P. M. Wallace. sc, Macmillan & Co, 











Paganism and 
Christianity. 


By J. A. FARRER. 1I2mo. $1.75. 


A striking and revolutionary book, ting a 

m of Christianity with the faiths of Greece 

and and demonstrating mane genes of corre- 
spondence and sympathy not generally realized. 


B.“A not book for its matter and its style.” 
—Manchester (Eng.) Guardian. 


“Will clear away some cobwebs of historical mis- 
conception.” —Zxfository Times. 


£50 For a Wife. 


A Novel. By A. L. Giyn. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


The Knack 








Camera. 
It isn’t costly. 
Is good looking. 
Well made. 
Good lens. ; 
First rate for beginners. 


If you want to know more about it or 
anything else photographic write us. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Love for an Hour is Love For- 
ever. By Ameia E. Barr. Price, 
$1.25. 

The scene of Mrs. Barr’s new story is laid 
both in the old world and the new. It is quite 
unlike many of her previous works, but - 
sesses the same charm of style, the keen insight 
into character and beauty of description which 
characterize them all, 


A Colony of Girls. By Kate 
LIVINGSTON WILLARD. Price, 
$1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

The characters are all cultivated and charm- 
ing people, jolly, witty, good, with much indi- 
viduality. There are at least three love cases 
in the story. A thoroughly delightful book. 


A Highland Chronicle. By 


S. Bayvarp Dop. Price, $1.00; 

paper, 50 cents. 

A strong and exceedingly interesting tale of 
the times of the last attempt of the Stuart Pre- 
tender in Scotland. While the story is his- 
torical, it is not entirely so. The hero is a re- 
markable character, The picture of gypsy life 
is novel and truthful. A book of unusual 
interest and power, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





Lchaustion 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A wonderful remedy, of the high- 
est value in mental and nervous ex- 
haustion. 

Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Epwin F. Voss, Portland, Me., says : 


“I have used it in my own case when suffering from 
nervous exhaustion, with tifying resul ey have 


ibed it for many of various forms of nervous 
Sebility, and it has never failed to do good.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
RuMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





CAUTION:—Be sure the word “* Horsford’s” is on 
_belabel. Al sthers ue spurious. Never sold in bulk. 
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BOOKS ORDERED BY MAIL, selected with care 
and ed with promptness. 


Books OUT OF PRINT AND SCARCE, will be 
searched for with thoroughness. 


Books NOT TO BE HAD, in this country, will 
be imported to order. 


CROTHERS & KORTH, 
(Room 22, Manhattan Building), 
96 Firru Avencs, New Yorx Crrv. 





Just Published. 
A POOR GIRL. 
By W. HEIMBURG. 


With 40 illus, 4 Rox., $1.25. | Paper, 75 cts. 
A natural, unaffected, pathetic novel, 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B'way, N. Y. 





ae Foundation Wistorical sad i 
Memorial ‘Tablets neat m 

















OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 





ats Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
76 FirtH AvenuE, N. Y. 


BANK AND 


Fine Brass Work. 

Sreciat Desicws on 
APPLICATION. 

A. H. Andrews & Co. 


Simplicity of Mechanism, 
Durability of Construction, 
Ease of Manipulation, 


are conceded to be the 
characteristics which 
enable the 


REMINGTON 





Standard 


to keep so far ahead of 
all competitors. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & SBenedct, 


327 BroaDwAy, New York. 


Typewriter 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


‘ Other “Chemicals 


: are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


FR) Ithas morethan three times 
Cocoa mixed 












Sugar, and is far more eco- 
g less than one cent a cup. 
elicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
te. wiiscnaibiclihnas 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 








W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





“EVERY CASE OF HAY FEVER,” but the worst cases, 


if uncomplicated by organic 


Incurable Cases Dicliaed 


Examination free by mail, 
We want name and address 
every sufferer from ‘."% ° 
. HAROLD HAYES, M 





disease, can be 
CURED To STAY CURED 
itutional treatment, 


ne oe Hay Feve 


-D., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





ws 





J stmicruy | HIGH “GRADE I an: EVERY eee 
six cents 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, sporting Goods of All Kinds, ete. |$ 


BOSTON, MASS. § 


“2 Seow DIAMOND feorerm DIAMOND f sare = ey it 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
AEEe® RRCETS Sem00s, ree | 
the thorough ttracti 
L ie Guttck 


TAMES W. MOREY. Principal. 











NEW YORK. 





Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY,N. Y. Under 
the direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full 
courses of study from Kindergarten 

Harvard Course for Women. 36 instructors. Tut- 
tion $400 a year. For catalogue, address St. Acngs 
‘CHOOL, 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home, 

New Building with modern improvements. 
begins Sept. 4 1891. Send for ce. . 


E. S. Frissaz, D.D., President. 


New York. City, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyp.) 
Riversipe Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York, 








Newburgh, New York. 
ae MACKIE’S ——, FOR 
¢ twenty-sixth begin 
September a6th, 1891. or 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6zst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. 1st. Preparation for 4 Columbia and the 
Harvard examinations, an for wom- 
en. Daily instruction and —— - 
nastics. 1s A. Bancs and Mary ae Wutron, A. 


New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
I Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1, 








New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. roar 
cal and Business Courses. 
for all colleges for men 
L. C. Mycarr, 
242 West Seventy-fourth ‘saat 


Pine Plains, New York. 
EYMOUR SMITH 
S Plairs, N. ¥. Heal 








Pegs Sk PINE 
: hemeliee, select, 
dena. Terms moderate. For 

address, Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., Principal. 








OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CL AmeecAL 
pnemny = bang F Lapis. Special ad 
Language, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Phifieal” and Culture. Fall term begins 
Sept. 24, 1891. 





Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
CAL Home anv Day Scnoot For Younc Lapigs, 


For sixteenth annual catalogue, G. K. 
BarTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 








Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME Te FOR 
guseanrel wasld akan . A 
of I training. Pm for cir- 





cular. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScHoot ror Twenty Grats. Under the 

ce of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 





Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 
= years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 
LERC. 





Asheville, North Carolina. 
B — Phen ge we pednaede Bows. Maggy er 
in x wt t 

ist, abot, at ASHEVILLE, ®. x. & Pm 
May. R. Bincuam, Fog Asheville, N 





Mt. Carroll. Til. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND al 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads”’ 
Send for one. 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE og np ell MEDICAL COLLEGE 
R Winter Octeber rst. 


Send for catalogue, and oh ay 
M.D., Dean. 


Daviw Srrestr 


| 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘“* The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.” HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 
germ 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 
dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system call- 
ing for their necessary food. In this condition the Vitalized 
Phosphites give great relief, It restores the true protagon, the 
brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 
feeding the nerve centres. It reinvigorates brain and body. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the F A r vosby Cc O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Solid Silver 


Table Ware, embracing everything 
needed for the table. 
Silver mounted glass. Novelties beau- 
tifully enamelled. 


Reed & Barton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 UNION SQUARE. 





Toilet articles, 


world’s best brain workers. Formula on the label. Pamphlet 
free to those who write for it. Drugzists or by mail $1.00 








56 West 25TH St., N. Y. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 


FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST. COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At agreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send us a Postal Card, siaing any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., . - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


SPECIAL CATALOGUES 
OF 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


1.—Generals of the Civil War. 


2.—American and Foreign Literary. 
3.—Miscellaneous Celebrities. 





Send stamp for any one. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


a8 Wasr a3np STREET, - New Yorx Crry. 


AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
and unoiassed criticism of prose and verse are the 





ed 1 tion and 
Address Dr. T M. Coan, 20 W. rath St., N. Y. 


want back numbers of or Re- 
write to H. LLIAMS, West 10TH 
Sraxet, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a : 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Cuiees Sir som oc old Noche ptly attended to. 
Beoks purchased for cash. Catalogues issued. 

E. W. JOHNSON, 1326 Broadway, N. Y. 
. A,S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
RK. 











Parx Row, New ° 





FUST PUBLISHED. 


“LETITIA.” 


Portrait of Miss Bat ker Engraved in the “* Barto- 
fozsi’’ manner by Stodart of London, after Cosway. 
Size, without margin (oval). 1axg inches, 160 signed 
artist’s proofs only, $12.00. 

N.B.—In view of the very low rate at which these 
proofs are now published, the right is reserved to ad- 
vance this price without further no ice as soon as the 
edition becomes scarce. 


Descriptive circular sent upon application. 
Frep’k Keppet & Co., 
20 East 16th St., - NEW YORK. 





New York College for the 
Training of Teachers. 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who cumbine 
ability, scholarship, and p:actical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L, HERVEY, Acting President. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J.& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, 


BOOKBINDER, 
University PLrace AND 








Tentn Street, 
New York. 
Levant binding, extra illustrating, inlaying, clean- 
ing and repairing a specialty. 
New York City, 308 West soth Street. 


AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 

STITUTE L’T’D. classes for 

ies, » Boys and Men under constant 

Medical Supervision. Private instruction a i 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Savace. 


LE FRANCAIS. 
French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample . Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New Work. 














‘TIFFANY «GLASS - AND - DECORATING’ COMPANY 


‘"FURNISHERS'’&’°GLASS*WORKERS:DOMESTIC‘&*ECCLESIASTICAL. 


‘DECORATIONS 


: MEMORIALS’ 


*333 TO 341°. FOURTH’ AVENUE'NEW’‘YORK’ 


N.B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR, 





AMERICANA. 


I am issuing a series of priced catalogues of 
books covering this field of historical literature, 
in which unusual interest is now awakened by 
the nar approach of the World’s Fair. 

Subjects comprised are: Discovery of 
America; Columbus; Early Exploration and 
Travel; Arctic Voyages; the Revolution; Civil 
War; Slavery; Town and State Histories; In- 
dians; Quakers; Mormons; Canada; Mexico; 
California; South America and the West In- 
dies; Rare Old Maps; Broadsides; Imprints; 
Bibliography; and Government Publications; 
also First Editions and Standard Sets of 
American Authors. 


The series sent for postage, 10 cents. 


William Evarts Benjamin, 


751 Broapway, New York. 





THE 
New YorK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 1o ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 











